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THE USES OF HISTORY TO THE CHURCH OF TODAY 


The uses of history are perennial and universal. They appear 
the moment we begin to think about the meaning of history. 
For history is the whole story of man. It begins with the story 
of man in his earliest struggles with Nature, in his earliest con- 
quests and achievements, ever widening and deepening until we 
today find ourselves in the splendors of our modern material 
civilization. History includes the whole story of man in his 
relations to Nature. 

History includes also the story of man in his progressive knowl- 
edge of himself as an individual and as a race. For after a while 
he discovered himself, and then other selves. Just as he found 
himself in a life-and-death struggle with Nature, so he found him- 
self in a struggle with himself, with his differentiated self, with 
himself in the dim but ever clarifying and emerging organization 
of himself and his fellows. As society developed and differentiated 
he became conscious of himself in his relations to society—to 
which he was subject, to whose maintenance and progress he was 
to give of his material accumulations and his time and his thought. 

History is, moreover, the story of man from the moment when 
wonder awoke at the center of his being and he began to inquire 
about the why and the wherefore, about the beginning and the 
end of things, about the content of his thought, about the great, 
insistent, all-comprehending, irresistible conception of himself in 
his relations to destiny. He has never been able to suppress this 
“irresistible requirement of human reason.” His attempts at 
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solution have resulted in colossal systems which commanded the 
assent of the world for a time, then slowly crumbled and sank in 
ruins, only to have their places taken by others which also crumble 
and sink. But the desire burns, and can only be allayed by these 
rising and dissolving constructions. 

History is, then, the whole story of man in his relations to Nature, 
to society, and to God. 

But being this, history is also the line of approach to all the 
great disciplines that make up the circle of knowledge. It is the 
discipline of disciplines, in whose light and under whose guidance 
all problems of all possible kinds must be approached and solved, 
if men do not wish to go on groping, repeating mistakes that have 
already been made, and making contributions that have already 
been contributed. Very wisely, therefore, each discipline is looking 
carefully into its own history; inquiring concerning the environ- 
ments of each stage of progress; and seeking to conserve the true, 
to eliminate the false or outworn, and so to put itself in a position 
intelligently and effectively to make the contribution that the 
times particularly demand. This is true in the field of theology. 
Biblical study, theology, church polity, sociology are all, and of 
necessity, poaching on the preserves of history, for otherwise they 
would have no abiding foundation or regulating principles. 

It might appear, then, that the strength of history is at the 
same time its weakness. For if every discipline is writing its own 
history, and if history must always be a large part of its stock 
in trade, where is history? But the answer is clear. It is the 
fundamental dicipline, the clearing-house of all thought, the 
correlating and regulating discipline of all disciplines. 

But what are the uses of history to the church? In the first 
place, history enables the church to find its definite location in this 
all-comprehensive world-process. We may think of the church as 
“The communion or fellowship of the saints which has come into 
existence through the proclamation of the Word of God heard and 
received through faith,” with a divinely called ministry, building 
it up in the faith and leading it out in the effort to embrace all 
mankind. It is the Pauline, conception of fellowship divine and 
human—a double relationship, which must always be taken in 
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combination. In history we see the working out of this conception, 
the difficulty of the problem, the disaster that has always followed 
the emphasizing of either side to the exclusion or minimizing of the 
other. In the light of history the church may see itself in its mis- 
takes and triumphs, in its divine mission, in its central location as 
the greatest institution in the world; an institution whose fellowship 
no man, rich or poor, learned or unlearned, may pass by without 
serious consequences to his spiritual growth. 

History is useful to the church today, in the second place, in 
revealing the origin, development, and transformations of its lead- 
ing doctrines. It is a long and checkered story that connects the 
first century with the twentieth. If we glance, for example, at 
our doctrine of the Trinity, noting the absence of philosophical 
statement in the New Testament, the awakening of reflection, the 
emergence of the problem, the beginning of debate, the rising of 
temper, the culmination at Nicaea with its creed born of bitterness, 
we cannot help being impressed that the whole transaction was a 
very human affair, and that when we pass out of experience into 
exact definition we ought not to think of finalities. History does not 
mention any revival of evangelical religion that ever arose out of 
a council like Nicaea, or Chalcedon, or any of the earlier contro- 
versies about doctrine or church polity. A knowledge of history 
keeps us from becoming hysterical when we see statements even 
that have endured through ages, and on which we have relied, 
dissolving in the larger and truer views of truth. 

In the third place the knowledge of history impresses upon the 
church the thought of its inheritance. When we remember all 
that lies back of us, the struggles through darkness and dimness 
to the light, the heroism, the adamantine character, all of which 
seemed necessary to put us where we are today, we should be 
callous and ungrateful indeed if we did not feel the inspirational 
force of this inheritance which we are to pass on either impaired 
or enriched and enlarged. 

In the fourth place the study of long stretches of history, the 
careful analysis of environments and motives, the constant recur- 
rence of situations almost, but never quite, identical with previous 
situations, the remorseless coming of consequences, for weal or 
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for woe, may serve to make the church keen in discrimination and 
put it on its guard. The beginnings are almost always micro- 
scopic, and the good or the bad development is usually well under 
way before it is discovered by the obtuse. The baleful influences, 
for example, of much of our current literature are condensed in 
short sentences, or phrases, the meaning of which the unwary never 
see. But the one who has studied history as it really is will not 
be caught napping, for great leading tendencies with their complete 
psychology are plainly marked in history. The church, just be- 
cause of its fundamental position in society, should thoroughly 
know tendencies. For example, despite all our enthusiasm about 
missions, does analysis show that all this enthusiasm is confined 
to a few great-minded, great-hearted leaders, who when they come 
from the ends of the earth to an Edinburgh Conference present an 
inspiring spectacle, but that it is not shared by the masses even of 
intelligent people, and that our young people are giving attention 
to everything else than missions and missionary literature? If 
this be true, the result is as certain as mathematics. 

Finally, the study of history leads to liberalization. All uses 
of history plainly lead to a profounder feeling of sympathy and 
an abiding sense of fundamental unity. History shows us our 
forebears mightily toiling to serve their day and generation. We 
note their earnestness, fidelity, and industry. But more and more 
we see them exactly as they were, we deferentially estimate them 
at their true value, and through their knowledge and experience 
we are learning, not indeed to underestimate the particular emphasis 
and contribution of each sect, but to put greater emphasis on our 
points of agreement. And so in these latter days we are recogniz- 
ing and coming into the fellowship, not only of the local church 
and of the particular denomination, but also of all the saints. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE AT HARVARD 


PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH 
Andover Theological Seminary, Cambridge, Mass. 


Anyone asked to describe the religious situation at a great 
university is likely to undertake the task with some trepidation. 
The ethical idealism of the American college is clearly apparent. 
There are few places where it is so easy to do right and so hard to 
do wrong as in undergraduate communities. There are few places 
where the voluntary religious expression, while meager, is more 
frank and genuine. One recalls that when Henry Drummond had 
spent some two weeks at Cambridge, had then made a tour of the 
western colleges and had come back to Harvard, he said to Pro- 
fessor Peabody, at that time chairman of the Harvard Board of 
Preachers, ‘‘ Your morning chapel is the best of all; it is the most 
religious service I have ever attended.” But while it is clear to 
the sympathetic and discerning observer that there is a deep and 
genuine religious spirit in Harvard University, as in most of our 
schools and colleges, it is by no means easy to measure and analyze 
it. Young men here as elsewhere are unconventional in their 
religious expression and more apt to disguise than to display their 
deeper convictions. There is a story current in Cambridge of 
an undergraduate who died some years ago at the close of his 
Freshman year and whose diary certain of the officers of the uni- 
versity were permitted to see. In this book the lad had written, 
after he had been but a few weeks in residence, “I fear that this 
is a very irreligious place.” Later on in the year, after the boy 
had become adjusted to his surroundings, he wrote in the same 
diary, “I cannot understand what I meant by calling the college 
irreligious; it is the most religious place I ever got into.” Now 
we, like this boy, do not find the religious life of the University 
either obvious or commonplace in its expression, while we recognize 
its sincerity and depth. 
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And in order to understand it at all, we must remember both the 
typical attitude of the undergraduate in general and the peculiar 
influence which Harvard brings to bear upon that attitude. Up 
to the time when the Freshman enters college his experience of 
the world, if it has been a normal and wholesome one, has been 
largely mediated. Life has been made for him by his parents or 
guardians or friends. It is known chiefly through its accepted 
and accredited expressions. Then the boy comes to Cambridge. 
He lives in a wide-open dormitory on Mount Auburn Street or in the 
Yard. He is set quite free from the restraints and the traditions 
of a provincial and domestic life. His chapel attendances are not 
compulsory. His courses, within certain limits, are not dictated. 
His comings and goings are not watched. Where and how he will 
he touches life for himself, with his own right hand. His is no 
longer a mediated experience. His second-hand faith, his inherited 
convictions, his imposed principles, drop away, like the shreds of an 
old garment from his naked passion for reality. That passion is 
the characteristic one of the normal undergraduate here. He has 
a fine contempt for forms, a superb disdain of conventions. He 
is set on that quest which is the most necessary and the most 
perilous search the world has knowledge of—the quest of half- 
awakened youth for its own realities. 

Now, moulding and directing these eager lads as they struggle 
to find themselves and their own world, is the peculiar spirit of this 
place. For more than two centuries Harvard was the stronghold of 
Puritanism, the home of deliberate introspection, self-examination, 
moral self-consciousness, the place where character seemed of 
infinitely more importance than a superficial and facile piety. 
Every tradition of the college says to the undergraduate, “Search 
thyself! Be modest. Examine motives. Above all, be honest. 
Know exactly what you mean and say that and that only. Let 
your deeds and not your lips speak. Remember that faith without 
works is dead.” 

What then is the result ? Why, this—that the first and universal 
characteristic of the Harvard undergraduate is a dread of seeming 
to appear better than he is. He often appears worse than he is, 
lest you should think him to be what he is not. In common with 
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most collegians, but perhaps in an intensified form, hatred of sham 
and love of honesty are at the bottom of his character. And his 
second characteristic, born of his Puritan environment and inheri- 
tance, is a deep-seated reticence concerning the things of the spirit. 
He believes, but he cannot talk about his belief. He will live the 
life, but he does not like to bear witness to it. Prayer meetings 
repel him as much as unselfish Christian service attracts him. 
But whatever outward expression of his religious life he does make 
is made with singular persistency and dignity. 

Take for instance Morning Prayers, held daily at a quarter to 
nine in Appleton Chapel. While there are about five thousand 
students in Harvard University, most of the graduate schools are 
removed from the Yard and the number of men in the whole Uni- 
versity who by virtue of location could be justly expected to support 
the services in Appleton Chapel is only about fifteen hundred. Yet 
the average attendance of students at daily chapel is one hundred, 
and at the Sunday morning service the average attendance last year 
was 513, of which almost precisely half were students of the Univer- 
sity. It would be hard to find outside this company of youth any 
ordinary community of men and women numbering fifteen hundred 
souls who would support a daily service with an average attendance 
of roo. And such support as would be given to such a service 
would be made up largely of women. It is always to be remembered 
that one hundred men in chapel every morning means at least 
three hundred men whose attendance is regular although not daily. 
Here then in the chapel service, which has been a voluntary service 
now for more than a quarter of a century, Harvard undergraduates 
bear a quiet, restrained, but very genuine witness to their allegiance 
to the things of the spirit. This year there has grown out of a 
voluntary Freshman Bible class, which met for the first three 
months of the college year each Monday night, with an average 
attendance of seventy-seven men, the request for a Freshman 
service in Appleton Chapel which shall be addressed by the chair- 
man of the Board of Preachers and by the president of the Univer- 
sity and in which the opportunities and obligations of the chapel 
attendance shall be set before the class as a whole. In how many 
colleges would the Freshmen vote themselves into an added religious 
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service in order to have the persuasions and sanctions of a daily 
public worship set forth to them ? 

But as would be expected in a great community of modest, 
somewhat self-conscious, reticent youth, whose chief emphasis is 
upon conduct and character rather than upon testimony and 
worship, the religious spirit chiefly manifests itself here in the 
multiform undergraduate activities of Phillips Brooks House. This 


HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL 


is a noble colonial building, dedicated in 1900 as a memorial to the 
former bishop of Massachusetts. Here are the headquarters of 
various student religious organizations, the Christian Association, 
the St. Paul Society for the Episcopalians, the Catholic Club, and 
the Harvard Mission. All these societies are united in one general 
association, under a graduate secretary and his assistants who serve 
all the constituent parts. Phillips Brooks House itself is under the 
advice and control of two committees, one appointed by the 
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Harvard Corporation, and the other an Advisory Committee com- 
posed of students. The amount of social service undertaken by 
Harvard undergraduates and financed by them under the guidance 
of this undergraduate religious society, is truly impressive. Here 
voluntary Bible-study groups in all the classes are organized, some 
led by officers of the University and some by upper classmen. 
Here the Freshmen reception is held and Information Bureaus 
established for the benefit of new men, and here, last year, some 
three hundred undergraduates voluntarily engaged throughout the 
year in stated and routine forms of social service in various Boston 
and Cambridge Settlements, missions, and churches. There is no 
single activity in the University—literary, social, or athletic— 
which attracts to itself so many undergraduates each year as this 
of social service in the Phillips Brooks House Association. 

What, then, shall we say of religion at Harvard University ? 
This: that it is far more real than apparent; that it manifests itself 
in life, but not overmuch in speech. It shows in the splendid 
record for sportsmanship, the scrupulous honor of Harvard men on 
the athletic field, and in the universal absence of cheating and 
deceiving in the classroom. ‘It shows itself in the wide human 
interests to which the average undergraduate gives much of his 
time and effort and substance. It shows itself in the singular and 
impressive devoutness of the University religious services. And it 
may finally be added, it also shows itself in the increasing interest 
of the University as a whole in the claims and opportunities of the 
Christian ministry and in historic Christianity as a redemptive 
faith, which centers, not so much in the teaching as in the person 
and work of Jesus Christ. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
III. THE PROPHETS OF THE EIGHTH CENTURY 


PROFESSOR GEORGE AARON BARTON 
Bryn Mawr College 


The history of every great religion is at times the history of a 
great man or a group of great men. Spiritual and ethical insight 
comes to great souls, and it is only as they lift their fellows to 
their plane of vision that advances are made. It thus happens 
that the progress of the religion of Israel in the eighth century B.c. 
is bound up with the personal experiences and thoughts of four 
men—Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah. 

As noted in a previous paper, the ninth and eighth centuries 
were times of great ferment in Israel, and in this ferment a new 
social conscience had been born. Elijah, in the ninth century, had 
been its exponent, and the author of the E document had collected 
social laws shaped in response to it, but with the shepherd-prophet 
Amos, the earliest of the eighth-century literary prophets, there 
began a new movement upward and forward. 

The teaching of Amos embodied four important elements, two 
of which, if not entirely new, were put with such new emphasis as 
to be practically so. 

The first of these elements or doctrines is monotheism. The 
monotheism of Amos was not a philosophical theory of the universe; 
Amos did not declare that there is and can be only one God. Ht 
was a practical monotheism reached apparently in consequence of 
the prophet’s personal experience of the righteousness and power 
of Yahweh. However he attained his faith, Amos clearly believed 
that Yahweh ruled all the nations. He does not, like the E docu- 
ment, recognize the reality of other gods, nor like Jeremiah formally 
deny their existence. He simply ignores them and tells how 
Yahweh rules the nations. Yahweh brought the Philistines from 
Caphtor and the Aramaeans from Kir (Amos 9:7). The Phil- 
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istines, Damascus, Moab, Edom, and all nations are responsible to 
Yahweh for their acts and are to be judged by him (chaps. 1, 2). 
This monotheistic thought of the shepherd of Tekoah was big 
with the fate of the progress of the race. Egypt’s thinkers had 
begun to grope after a sort of monotheistic thought earlier than the 
fourteenth century, but never really reached it in any practical 
way. Of the conceptions proposed by Ikhnaton (Amenophis IV) 
they would have none.* The Babylonian priests at some period 
had conceived all the other gods as different forms of Marduk,’ 
but the conception had never become of practical religious value. 
In India, perhaps as early as Amos, men were talking of the Brahma, 
or Brahma-Atman, as the ultimate principle of life,3 but potent as 
the idea was in later Indian thought, it never exerted the creatively 
ethical influence upon the race that the monotheism of Amos has 
done. Some‘ have supposed that Amos was influenced by the 
abstract thought of the priesthoods of Egypt and Babylon—that 
he gave practical expression to a monotheistic conception that was, 
as it were, in the air. When, however, one sees how unaffected 
Palestinian shepherds today are by systems of thought which have 
dwelt for centuries in the cities of their own land, he is slow to 
believe that Amos was at all aware of the speculations of distant 
priesthoods. His thought grew out of the old conceptions of 
Yahweh as a holy and jealous God, and the ethical and spiritual 
discoveries of his own soul. These he applied in the terms, not of 
abstract thought, but of practical ethical endeavor, and his con- 
ception and his application of it were shared by the other literary 
prophets of the century. The monotheism of Amos became 
effective because it was closely coupled with his ardent champion- 
ship of social righteousness. In the eighth century Israel was 
economically very prosperous. The rich were growing richer, the 
poor, poorer, and the rich were oppressing the poor. Social cor- 


? See Breasted, History of Egypt, 2d ed., chap. xviii, and Steindorf, Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians, pp. 57 ff. 


2 See the text translated by Pinches in the Transactions of the Victoria Institute, 
XXVIII, pp. 8 f. 


3 Cf. Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda, pp. 87, 211. 
4So Baentsch, Altorientalischer und israelitischer Monotheismus. 
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ruption was fostered not only by wealth, but by religion. Amos 
proclaimed Yahweh as the God of social righteousness. Yahweh 
demanded justice and fair play for the oppressed, purity and 
chastity in personal life (see 2:6, 7; 5:11, 12, 14, 24; 8:4-7). 
Yahweh had of all the nations of the world chosen Israel alone, 
but this choice, far from being a guaranty of his favor, demanded 
of her a higher righteousness (3:2). In this aspect of his teaching, 
Amos continued and intensified the message of Elijah. 

The religion of Yahweh as conceived by Amos was not only 
socially ethical, but it was that alone. There was in it no place 
for ritual. Sacrifices and burnt offerings had no place init. These, 
Amos declared were no part of Yahweh’s original covenant (5:25). 
In most emphatic terms he proclaims Yahweh’s displeasure and 
even abhorrence of the sacrificial feasts (4:4, 5; 5:21-24). In that 
age of the world, when in every land animal sacrifices were regarded 
as a necessary element of religion, this was a very radical position. 

As the message of Amos was a call to righteousness, it was also 
a proclamation of punishment. That sin brings doom—that 
Israel’s sin will bring punishment and destruction to Israel—is 
stated by him in many forms (3:2, 11, 12; 4:2, 3, 12} 5:1-3, 273 
6:1, 2,7; 8:10-14). This threat of punishment is the only motive 
for a righteous life which Amos presented. He assumes that the 
people can do right, and that if they so do, all will be well, but the 
one reason which he urges to persuade them to righteousness is the 
fear of doom. 

The preaching of Amos came as a bugle-call to awaken the 
conscience of the nation. Though Yahweh was bound to them by 
covenant, not by kinship, many had lulled themselves into security 
by the heathen doctrine that their God could not abandon them. 
Amos awakened such by threatening doom to wicked Israel—a 
doom all the more sure because she was Yahweh’s chosen—remind- 
ing them that Yahweh was with them only on condition that 
they sought good, not evil (5:14, 15). 

Great as was the message of Amos, it was in some respects 
defective. Fear of punishment is not the highest motive for right 
doing; but Amos offered no other. Yahweh, as proclaimed by 
him, was an ethical, but not a loving, God. As Amos portrayed 
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him, he was cold and unfeeling. These defects in the preaching of 
Amos were soon supplied by his younger contemporary, Hosea. 
Larger vision of God has often entered a soul through a door opened 
by sotrow. This was true of Hosea. A man of tender and loyal 
affections, he had married a wife whom he dearly loved, but who 
proved to be untrue to him. As he yearned over her, pondering 
on the heart-breaking blight that had fallen on his life, he saw in 
it a revelation of the relation between Yahweh and Israel. The 
covenant of Sinai was a covenant of marriage. The unethical 
worship which was practiced by Hebrews all about him was in his 
view really worship of Baal. It was as much infidelity to Yahweh 
as Gomer’s life with her lovers was infidelity to Hosea. But the 
heavenly husband was not less loving than the earthly, and the 
measure of his own unquenchable love for Gomer became to Hosea 
a revelation of Yahweh’s unconquerable love for Israel. Gomer 
left Hosea’s home and led the life of a fallen woman till she fell 
into slavery; Hosea then bought her back, placed her apart where 
she was protected from her own evil propensities, and tried to win 
back her affection. So he believed Yahweh would bring affliction 
upon Israel—would bring her into the wilderness apart, where he 
could court her again and win back her love. 

Thus Hosea became the prophet of the love of Yahweh—not 
love as it had been crassly conceived in the worship of the old 
Semitic goddesses of fertility, but the pure love of an affectionate 
husband—a love that survives the grossest wrong. In his inter- 
pretation of the love of Yahweh, Hosea supplied a new motive, and 
that the most powerful, for reform and ethical righteousness. 
Israel’s sin not only injured herself, but broke the heart of Yahweh. 
Yahweh did not stand apart from her struggles as a threatening 
judge; he stood ready to help with all the inspiring influences of 
an infinitely loving companionship. Hosea fully shared the ethical 
enthusiasm of Amos. He falls not a whit behind that prophet in 
proclaiming Yahweh as a God who loves righteousness, champions 
the oppressed, punishes wickedness, and takes no delight in ritual 
and sacrifices; but he employs the various figures of the tenderest 
family relationships as symbols of Yahweh’s love in his endeavor to 
make his contemporaries realize this hitherto unsuspected aspect of 
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Yahweh’s character—this new interpretation of the covenant of 
Sinai—this new motive to righteous living. 

In the kingdom of Judah the prophet Isaiah a little later, perhaps 
before the death of Hosea, took up the message of Amos and Hosea, 
and continued in various ways to proclaim it through a ministry of 
forty years. The great poetic gifts of Isaiah and the close relation 
in which he stood to the kings Ahaz and Hezekiah have made his 
name the most prominent of all the prophetic circle, so that the 
work of other prophets has been attributed to his pen. His genuine 
prophecies, however, exhibit the same monotheistic conceptions, 
picture Yahweh as possessing the same passion for righteousness in. 
his people, and as feeling the same abhorrence of the religious 
ceremonies of unethical men, that appear in the works of his two 
predecessors (see, e.g., Isa. 1:12-17). This gifted aristocrat and 
adviser of kings champions the downtrodden poor with all the ardor 
of the Tekoan shepherd. 

Isaiah, like his earlier contemporaries, saw a vision of a higher 
religious life. He believed that Yahweh demanded that life. It 
was a life essentially ethical. The ritual of the day with costly 
holocausts had no place init. With all his gifts he sought to make 
his people see his vision and live this life. Sometimes he compares 
Israel to a stupid child (1:2, 3), sometimes to a vineyard (5: 1-7). 
Ineach case Yahweh, the father or owner, is keenly disappointed in 
the returns which he gains from his possessions. If the figures are 
not as often from the same tender sphere as those of Hosea, the 
lesson taught is the same, and it is embodied in poetry of greater 
literary charm. 

In one respect the conception of Yahweh presented by Hosea 
and Isaiah was defective. Both thought of him as caring chiefly 
for Israel, and as caring for other nations only for their influence 
upon Israel. Isaiah, for example, speaks of Assyria simply as the 
rod with which Yahweh in his anger is to chastize Israel. When the 
chastisement is over, the rod is to be broken and thrown away (Isa. 
10:5 ff.). Yahweh is thought to care no more for Assyria than a 
father does for the switch with which he whips his boy; his love is 
centered in the boy. 

In the prophecies of Isaiah we come upon the beginnings of the 
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messianic hope, though in this respect there is a contrast between 
his earlier and later prophecies. In the time of Saul and David 
the king himself had been the Messiah or “the Lord’s Anointed,” 
(I Sam. 24:10; II Sam. 22:51). In Isaiah’s time the glories of the 
Davidic empire had long passed. In the year 735 a weakling, 
Ahaz, was on the throne of Judah. Two more powerful kings were 
threatening Jerusalem. [Isaiah’s hopes leaped forward to a time 
when Israel should again be ruled by a worthy prince. He took as 
the ideal pattern the Assyrian statesman and general, Tiglath- 
pileser IV, describing his ideal prince as a Wonder-counselor, a god 
of a warrior, a Father of booty,’ and a Prince of peace (Isa. 9:5). 
He was to be great in planning battles, terrible in fighting them, 
rich in the resulting plunder, and great in ability to rule the con- 
quered territory in peace.® This is the ideal of a young man in 
whose veins hot blood still courses. In his later years the prophet 
drew a different picture. In these hopes of Isaiah’s young man- 
hood, however, we have the first powerful literary expression of an 
ideal, which, transformed as the centuries went on, exerted a 
creative influence upon Christianity. Between the time of Isaiah’s 
earlier prophecies and his later ones the prophecies of Micah, chaps. 
1-3, were uttered.? Micah lived at Maresha, called in the Greek 
period Marissah, near the modern Beit Gibrin. His home was in 
the foothills of Judaea, just on the Philistine border. His prophecies 
were uttered about 725 B.c. before the fall of Samaria. 

Though living in a different environment, Micah was thoroughly 
at one with the other prophets of the century in his teaching. Like 
theirs, his faith was monotheistic; he believed Yahweh to be supreme 
(cf. 1:3, 4, 10-16; 3:1). His presentation of Yahweh’s demands for 
social righteousness is no less insistent than theirs (chap. 2). The 
cultus of the period with its sacrifices and immoral practices, he like 
the others denounces (1:5). Finally Micah’s threat of judgment for 
sin falls little short of that of Amos in the intensity of its earnestness. 


5 The word translated usually “eternal” is here to be taken as “‘booty,”’ or “prey” 
as in Gen. 49:27. 

6 Duhm, whom some interpreters follow, holds that this passage comes from the 
time of Sennacherib’s invasion, 701 B.c- Others make it post-exilic. With neither of 
these views is the writer able to agree. 

7 The rest of the Book of Micah belongs to a later time—a time not earlier than 
the seventh_century. 
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If Micah does not materially advance the religious teaching of the 
time beyond his contemporaries, he is thoroughly abreast of them 
in proclaiming the creative thoughts of the period. 

The later prophecies of Isaiah which in this hasty glance we have 
time to notice are connected with the invasion of Palestine by 
Sennacherib in 7or B.c. Hezekiah, contrary to the advice of 
Isaiah, had joined a coalition to throw off the Assyrian yoke. The 
armies of this coalition were defeated by Sennacherib at Eltekeh. 
Sennacherib then proceeded southward to Lachish, where he estab- 
lished his throne and received the submission of neighboring 
peoples. He sent a summons to Jerusalem to surrender, threaten- 
ing a siege and destruction if his summons were not heeded. In 
this crisis Isaiah declared that Yahweh would come down and 
protect Jerusalem and that the Assyrian should be destroyed 
(Isa. 31:5, 8).8 The prophet could denounce unspiritual ritual (1:3), 
but he really did not yet see that the religion of Yahweh could live 
without a temple. Some sort of external form was necessary for 
the faith; some external dwelling necessary for Yahweh. 

The faith of Isaiah was signally justified. Sennacherib had sent 
his main: army to inflict punishment upon Egypt, the strongest 
member of the coalition which had opposed him. While on its 
way to Egypt the army was attacked by bubonic plague® and so 
decimated that the Assyrian had to withdraw. Judah paid a heavy 
tribute, and a number of her cities were given to Sennacherib’s 
faithful allies in Philistia. Though Hezekiah ruled over a dimin- 
ished realm, Jerusalem had escaped; the prophetic word was 
vindicated; the power of the hated conqueror was curbed. 

The effect of this event was far-reaching. Yahweh had not 
permitted Judah to suffer the fate which twenty years before had 
overtaken Israel. He had shown, both by the word of his prophet 

8 It is needless to say that not all interpreters concur in this view. To the writer 
it seems most reasonable. 


9 This seems the real ground of the statement of II Kings 19:5, that the “‘angel of 
Yahweh smote the Assyrians” (cf. II Sam. 24:16 ff, and Acts 12: 23 for the association 
of the “‘angel”’ with sickness), and of Herodotus (Book II, p. 141), that Sennacherib’s 
camp was overrun at night by mice which ate up the bow-strings. Bubonic plague 
attacks rats and mice first and is by them spread to human beings. Cf. G. A. Smith, 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land, pp. 158 ff., and Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible 
in One Volume, p. 403, a. 
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and by his destruction of the Assyrians, that Jerusalem was indeed 
his dwelling-place, and from this time on Jerusalem occupied a new 
place in the affections and faith of the Jews. The lapse of more 
than two hundred years had already softened the aversion caused 
by Solomon’s departures from orthodox practices in the equipment 
of the temple, but until this time Jerusalem had been but one of 
the many shrines of Israel. From this time onward it was more 
and more regarded as the earthly home of Yahweh, and that 
sentiment grew which has made it a sacred city to Jew, Christian, 
and Mohammedan. 

If we are not mistaken, it was in connection with the events of 
Sennacherib’s invasion that Isaiah uttered another messianic 
prophecy, setting forth the picture of the messianic kingdom’ 
which now stands in Isaiah 11:1-9. The foolishness of Hezekiah 
and the ruthlessness of Sennacherib had turned the prophet’s 
thoughts again to the ideal social state. In his youth he had 
thought of the Wonder-counselor who should fight and conquer, 
who should make Judah glorious; now he thinks more of the social 
‘ nature of the kingdom, and the ability of the Messiah to secure 
justice among its citizens. With language of marvelous beauty 
and images of unsurpassed power he portrays a time when the 
wanton passions of men shall be subdued to a higher law, the 
cruelty of man to man shall cease, when 

They shall not harm nor destroy 

In all my holy mountain, 

For the earth shall be full of Yahweh’s knowledge 
As the waters cover the sea. 

In this prophecy the social forces, the social conscience of the 
whole eighth century finds its highest expression, as well as the faith 
in Yahweh as a God of social righteousness which had animated 
each of the four great prophets of this century. These men, gifted 
with religious insight beyond their fellows and endowed with a 
power of expression unsurpassed in its reach while comprehensible 
by the most untutored, had forever made it impossible for men, 
into whose hearts their words sank to rest in the thought that 
religion could be divorced from ethics, or that God can ever be 


1° Some scholars deny the prophecy to Isaiah, making it post-exilic. 
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pleased with the praises of those in whose hearts is no pity for the 
unfortunate poor or who traffic in the life-blood of their fellow-men. 

The teaching of these great prophets brought to a head and 
crystallized into definite form the protest against the baalization of 
the religion of Yahweh which Elijah had first raised. The causes. 
of this protest were in part the antipathy which people usually feel 
to religious practices other than their own, but other and worthier 
motives were present also. Canaanite religious customs were 
emphatically more sensual than those of the simpler nomads, and 
against these sensual practices the awakened conscience of the 
prophets revolted. What cause they had to revolt he only fully 
appreciates who sees a high place, like that at Gezer, excavated and 
beholds the countless obscene emblems which were offered as votive 
tokens to the deities of fertility. The wonder is that the teaching 
even of men like the great prophets of Israel ever lifted a peasantry, 
to whom such sensual indulgence was religion, out of their slough. 

The prophets gained a hearing because with a higher sexual 
morality they linked the cause of the poor who were oppressed by 
the rich. The poor man, then as now, was ready to listen to one 
who gave him practical help in the struggle for existence, even if 
the teaching to which he listened condemned some cherished 
indulgence. 

Isaiah, however, seems to have realized toward the end of his 
career that if the higher life, of which he and his fellow-prophets 
had gained a vision, was ever to be lived by his fellow-countrymen, 
it must be embodied in some outward form which could not be 
confused with the worship of the Canaanite Baals. As religion had 
been organized from the conquest to that time, this was not the 
case. Yahweh was worshiped in numerous high places, just as the 
Baals were. The high places of Yahweh had been high places of 
the Baals before they were his. He was worshiped in many of them 
by ceremonies which had crystallized long before his name was 
known in the land. No wonder that in the popular mind there was 
little distinction between Yahweh and Baal, or between the morality 
demanded by him and by them. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that we find Hezekiah, probably at Isaiah’s suggestion, making an 
effort to give the worship of Yahweh a form of its own, which 
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should make it forever distinct. To this end he endeavored to 
purify it of obscene emblems and to centralize its cult in Jerusalem. 
Pillars and asheras, the old sexual symbols of deity, were placed 
under the ban, and an endeavor was made to suppress all shrines 
except the one on Zion (see II Kings 18:4, 22). Such a reform was 
in accord with the declaration so often made by the prophetic 
group, that the sacrifices of the popular high places were really 
transgressions and that Yahweh took no delight in them. It was 
also in accord with Isaiah’s conception that Zion was necessary to 
the perpetuity of the religion of Yahweh; it was his dwelling-place 
—the city which he loved. 

No doubt in this effort at reform many time-honored super- 
stitious customs and practices were swept away. One of these was 
the worship of a brazen serpent (II Kings 18:4). Serpent worship 
among early peoples was widespread, if not universal. The 
excavation at Gezer has revealed striking evidence of its practice 
there during the Hebrew period.” This, with other symbols which 
obscured the ethical and spiritual Yahweh, was swept away. 

On the other hand, the reform was a recognition that the new 
and higher religious conceptions of a people must link themselves 
with the religious forms of their past. Yahweh had, according to 
popular views, shared apparently by Isaiah himself (Is. 6:1 ff.), 
long had dwellings in their midst, or at least places where he habitu- 
ally manifested himself. After the reform, he still had one. The 
ritual of the Jerusalem temple had had a continuous existence of 
more than two hundred years; it represented elements of worship 
inherited from Israel’s remote Semitic ancestry. This ritual was 
purified and retained. Apparently Isaiah and his royal colaborer 
hoped that by this reform the conditions of progress had been met, 
and that the ideals which had been so forcefully set forth in the 
prophetic preaching of half a century would now be embodied in 
the religion and ethics of a nation. Was Judah ready for such a 
reform as this? We shall see in the next paper. 

™ See R. A. S. Macalister, Bible Side-Lights from the Mound of Gezer, Fig. 4, p. 76. 
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WHAT DID JESUS UNDERTAKE TO DO? 


PRESIDENT RUSH RHEES, LL.D. 
The University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 


I 


The Romans, under whose procurator, Pontius Pilate, Jesus 
was put to death in the reign of Tiberius, got control of Palestine 
in 63 B.c., when Pompey intervened to stop a civil war which was 
harassing the people’s life. The Roman sway was exercised over 
Judah and Samaria in the time of Jesus, through her procurator 
Pontius Pilate; over Galilee and the region beyond Jordan, through 
the vassal King Antipas (Herod). 

The contemporaries of Jesus regarded this Roman dominion 
variously. In idea all resented it. The people of wealth and 
social position, for the most part, accepted and made the best of it. 
These people of wealth and position constituted the party of the 
Sadducees—a name probably derived from Zadok, who was high 
priest under King Solomon—for the aristocracy of Judaea con- 
sisted principally of the great high-priestly families, and their social 
and political followers. As the priestly party, the Sadducees 
were guardians of the temple and its ritual. How far that worship 
had fallen into formalism may be seen from the toleration extended 
by them to the market which energetic traders had set up within 
the temple itselfi—forsooth in order to make it easy for worshipers 
from a distance to procure fit animals for sacrifice and correct 
coins for money gifts. Circumstances also developed among the 
Sadducees some acute students of the Hebrew Scriptures. Such 
scribes were extreme literalists, and opposed any religious ideas 
which were not explicitly written in the Law. 

That which more than anything else called out the intellectual 
activity of these Sadducean scribes, or teachers, was the great 
popularity of certain other teachers of the Law, who were known 
as the Pharisees. That name did not indeed designate a party 
167 
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among the people, but rather a group or fraternity of highly 
educated men, who by their zeal for the Law, by their knowledge 
of the traditions of the elders, and by their punctilious observance 
of all religious requirements, were ‘‘separate”’ from the common 
people. Although these Pharisees were exceedingly zealous for the 
traditions, in some respects they were the progressives of their 
time, for they held to many doctrines which the Sadducees 
denied because not found specifically in the Mosaic Law. The 
central idea in Pharisaic thinking was the holiness of God. So 
holy did they conceive God to be that sinful man could make no 
approach into his presence. The Law was given to man “through 
angels” (Gal. 3:19). It contained the whole of God’s revealed 
will, if only it was understood in the light of the traditions of the 
elders in which the application of the divine commands was made 
to all conceivable circumstances of daily life. It is not strange 
that such specific traditions practically meant more to many 
scribes than the very letter of the Law itself (see Mark 7:1~—23), 
and religion became lost in a maze of hand washings, sabbath regu- 
lations, and rules concerning clean and unclean meats. For the 
fundamental doctrine of the unapproachable holiness of God 
tended to banish God from any living communion with his people. 

In theory the Pharisees were strict theocrats, and hostile to any 
other sovereignty than God’s. Practically however they con- 
cerned themselves little with political matters, acquiescing in the 
status quo, while they gave themselves to study and religious obser- 
vances. This apparent indifference to matters political was the 
outgrowth of their firm faith that in his own good time and in his 
own way God would bring to pass the complete redemption of his 
people from all bondage. 

This belief was the Messianic Hope. At its heart it was simply 
the corollary of faith in God’s fidelity to the promises to Abraham 
and to his seed, which fidelity pledged him to set Israel on high in 
triumph over all their foes. That conviction had been the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Israel’s prophets and psalmists from 
the early times. It was dominant over the thought and over the 
life of the majority of Jesus’ Palestinian contemporaries. This 
hope took on various forms. Some looked for God himself to come 
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and rule over his victorious people. Some believed that he would 
send a special representative—prophet or priest or king—as his 
Anointed One, to accomplish redemption for his people. The 
Pharisees for the most part, while sharing the messianic hope, 
gave less thought to it than to the ordering of their present life 
scrupulously in accordance with the Law and the traditions. 

Not a few, who in general belief were in agreement with the 
Pharisees, gave to this hope of deliverance a much larger place in their 
thought. The evidence exists for us today in a varied apocalyptic 
literature, patterned after the visions of the Book of Daniel. The 
seers of such visions expected God’s redemption to come with some 
great cataclysm, in which Israel’s foes and all the wicked should be 
overwhelmed, while the kingdom of heaven, in which the Jews would 
be God’s chief favorites, would be established in triumph. 

Nor were all of the eagerly expectant people content to await 
God’s sudden intervention for his people’s deliverance. Some of 
them, known as Zealots, felt impelled to have a hand in hastening 
the day of that deliverance, by planning some armed revolt against 
the Roman dominion. It was such a revolt which precipitated the 
war which ended with the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans 
in 70 A.D. 

All of these—Sadducees, Pharisees, Zealots—constituted but a 
small part of the Jewish people. There remained the common 
people—despised by the Pharisees as not knowing the Law and, 
therefore, accursed. Too absorbed in the relentless tasks of daily 
life to take strong sides with any party, they yet followed for the 
most part the leadership of the Pharisees, revering the scribes as 
those that sat in Moses’ seat. For scribal casuistry and scholastic 
quibbles, however, they had little interest or understanding—a 
simple people, with a simple faith, waiting for the consolation of 
Israel (Luke 2:25). Some, however, were more easily excited, and 
probably accepted the passionate Zealot teachings, particularly 
when some magnetic leader appeared among them. 


II 


Such were the people to whose ears came the message of the 
Voice crying in the wilderness, ‘‘ Repent for the kingdom of heaven 
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is at hand.” It was a prophet’s voice, such as many had been 
eagerly awaiting for generations. It made no appeal to traditions 
and fine-spun interpretations. Rather the prophet spurned the 
idea cherished by not a few that God’s promised kingdom was the 
assured possession of those in whose veins flowed Abraham’s blood. 
Moreover, this prophet looked for a kingdom speedily coming with 
judgment: “the axe even now is laid at the root of the trees”’ 
(Luke 3:9); the harvester even now is winnowing his grain to 
separate out the chaff for burning. An urgent, pressing call it was, 
with a searching demand for righteousness, and summons to a 
baptism of repentance and consecration. Small wonder that mul- 
titudes of all sorts and of all shades of opinion flocked to the Jordan 
to hear, and to be baptized, confessing their sins. 

Among those multitudes Jesus came from his carpenter’s bench 
at Nazareth, intent on consecrating his life to the kingdom which 
John preached. And in his baptism there came to him the clear 
summons to devote his life to that kingdom, as God’s chosen repre- 
sentative—not otherwise could he have understood the words 
which rang within his heart, “Thou art my Son.”” The withdrawal 
to the wilderness was inevitable. The temptation was a manifold 
suggestion to his spirit to doubt that divine call, or to follow it in 
the way all the men of his time would expect him to do. The 
victory he won was the victory of loyalty to his deep spiritual con- 
victions and experience. Out from the wilderness he came and 
took up John’s message, ‘‘Repent!’’ But a new note is present: 
Jesus’ simple “I say unto you”’; and a new teaching also appears: 
“The kingdom of God cometh not with observation.” 


Ill 


Summoned by such a call, tested by such a temptation, living 
among a people of such beliefs and expectations, what did Jesus 
undertake to do? Four things may be named as clear objects of 
his short and momentous public activity. 

He undertook (1) to be obedient, even until death; (2) to preach 
the gospel of the kingdom; (3) to attach disciples to himself who 
could finish his work; and thus (4) to put leaven in the lump of 
this world’s life, that the whole might be leavened. 
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1. He was obedient, even until death. The temptation which 
followed the baptism shows how hard a problem that call, “Thou 
art my Son,” presented to him. To a Jew of Jesus’ time such a 
call could mean but one thing—that he was to inaugurate God’s 
kingdom. But his life, his experience of soul, his idea of God’s 
truth and God’s will had little in common with his people’s mes- 
sianic expectations. The outcome of the temptation was his calm 
determination to do his work as God should indicate that work to 
him, but always in perfect loyalty to his own conviction concern- 
ing God and God’s will and the nature of God’s kingdom. So he 
was obedient. That such obedience showed him far removed from 
the worldly Sadducees and their casuistic scribes did not signify, 
for in this all Pharisees and most of the common people would 
praise him. That his loyalty to his own spiritual certainty set him 
in opposition to Pharisaic scrupulousness in matters of hand wash- 
ings, clean meats, sabbath regulations, and the like, was very serious 
however. Yet he did not hesitate to be true to his own inward cer- 
tainty of God’s will, nor to denounce the hypocrisy which made clean 
the outside of the platter, but was indifferent to inward spiritual 
ungodliness. Moreover that his idea of God’s simple demand upon 
men’s hearts led him to declare that the kingdom comes not with 
observation, as the apocalypses pictured, but is like unto leaven 
hid in the meal, an influence working quietly, slowly, unobserved— 
that brought him into open conflict with the most cherished hopes 
of the people. Nevertheless he was obedient—even until death. 
This obedience was for him not simply his response to the divine 
voice speaking in his own conscience. It was essentially obedience 
to the teaching of the Scriptures of his people. His message and 
his work meant no innovation. ‘‘I came to fulfil,’ was his word. 
Yet in almost the next word he set his “I say unto you”’ over 
against that ‘which was said to them of old time.” But his 
unsupported affirmation was the old law lifted toits spiritual limit; 
and the confirmation of his teaching was found in the response of 
enlightened consciences. k 
~ His obedience was an active response to the call of duty. Preach- 
ing, healing, inspiring now multitudes, now a select group, his meat 
was always to do the will of him that sent him and to finish his 
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work. At the darkest hours of his career he recognized the divine 
summons to go forward with his work—the Son of Man must suffer 
many things. And at the end Gethsemane saw his supreme obe- 
dience—‘‘the cup which my father hath given me to drink, shall 
I not drink it ?”’ 

Early Christian thinking recognized the supreme significance of 
this enterprise of obedience: ‘Wherefore also God highly exalted 
him, and gave unto him the name that is above every name” 
(Phil. 2:9). 

2. He preached the gospel of the kingdom. His preaching was 
not like John’s, except in his demand for repentance and simple 
righteousness. ‘The axe laid at the roots of the trees” is wanting. 
The winnower, fan in hand, is absent. Instead we have the parable 
of the tares—‘‘Let both grow together until the harvest, ... . 
lest haply while ye gather up the tares ye root up also the wheat 
with them” (Matt. 13:29). Rather is Jesus’ teaching first of all 
concerned with the true idea of God—as a Father, who sees in 
secret, and who will have his children to be perfect (Matt., chaps. 
5 and 6); a Father who waits eagerly to receive and forgive penitent 
prodigals (Luke 15:11-24). Jesus’ doctrine of duty was corollary 
to his idea of God. He demanded from men toward God inward 
truth and sincere obedience, and toward men, brotherliness. From 
within, out of the heart, he sought the character of men. Outward 
observances were of little moment, even though they were of 
venerable sanctity. 

Of the kingdom of God he had much to say, but more concern- 
ing the duties it entails than of the privileges it offers—excepting 
to the poor in spirit and to the pure in heart. The consummation 
of the kingdom did not concern his thought so much as the inaugu- 
ration of it. And that inauguration was shown to be accomplished 
wherever men sincerely strive to do the will of God. Of the con- 
summation he did, however, have something to say—all intended 
to impress on his hearers that present faithfulness and simple 
brotherliness are the ways to prepare for the future blessed inheri- 
tance. 

3. Jesus sought to attach disciples to himself. At first that 
appeared to be the easiest of tasks. Multitudes flocked to him as 
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to John, for the same reason: the proclamation of the approaching 
kingdom of God. But Jesus taught with a new authority which 
astonished as well as attracted men. Moreover his teaching found 
echo in every spiritual heart, and such sought ever to sit at his 
feet. He early chose a select band from among his followers, 
“that they might be with him and that he might send them forth 
to preach” (Mark 3:14). These twelve were his closest companions. 
But great multitudes followed him entranced by his words and 
deeds. It was in fact his deeds as much as his words that entranced 
them. There was a simple friendliness, a social joyousness, a 
divine sympathy, which drew men to him. Moreover his mighty 
works of help and healing filled the multitudes with expectant 
enthusiasm. However a scientific age would explain these mighty 
works, it seems indubitable that Jesus had a marvelous power to 
help and to heal the sick and distressed. 

All these things combined to draw multitudes to him. But he 
sought not simply eager, expectant followers, but firmly attached 
disciples. He was fearful of too easy enthusiasm, and with reason. 
That enthusiasm was eager to use Jesus for fulfilment of its hopes 
and expectations. Those he well knew he could not and would 
not satisfy. Hence he found it necessary to guard against too great 
an arousing of popular excitement, and repeatedly he charged some 
man whom he had helped to tell no one about it. 

As time passed, however, the contradiction between Jesus’ 
spiritual teaching and the popular hopes became more and more 
clear; the conflict between the scribes and Jesus’ simple spiritual 
message became more acute; and the contempt of the rulers for 
the Nazarene prophet became more chilling and widely felt. And 
the multitudes began to fall away. Then came the testing time 
and Jesus proved the attachment of the few to him, whom they 
acknowledged to have for them the words of eternal life (John 
6:68). When the multitudes, who earlier would have eagerly 
welcomed a chance to proclaim him Messiah, no longer thought 
of him except as a prophet, Jesus asked the. Twelve directly, ‘‘ Who 
say ye that I am?” (Mark 8:29). And Peter replied, ‘Thou art 
the Messiah.” It was faith in the face of surrounding defection 
and indifference. And Jesus knew that Peter and those for whom 
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he spoke, had come under his personal sway, and could not only 
believe, but could serve, his ideal of the kingdom of God. 

A few more weeks or months of fellowship and special training 
followed. Jesus concerned himself more and more with his proved 
disciples. Then came the end in Jerusalem, the enthusiasm cooling 
into hatred, the arrest, the trial, the cross. And the hopes of the 
faithful were crushed, but only to be revived in undying vigor by 
the glorious surprises of Easter morning. 

4. “It is finished’”’ was the cry of Jesus from the cross. What 
was finished ? His task of uttermost obedience, his preaching of a 
kingdom of God that cometh in obedient hearts, and his creation 
of a band of disciples now knit to him by love and faith, that death 
could only stun, not destroy. And that means that he had accom- 
plished the great undertaking, of which he spake in parable—he 
had planted a seed in the world, which though utterly insignificant 
in men’s eyes, should become a great tree; he had put leaven in 
the lump of the world’s life, which though hidden, should work 
silently away from public observation, until the whole was leavened. 

Such was his undertaking: spiritual, inward, heavenly, like his 
teaching and like his life. 


What he accomplished the next paper will discuss. 


THE MINISTER AND THE BOY 
V. THE ETHICAL VALUE OF ORGANIZED PLAY! 


ALLAN HOBEN 
The University of Chicago 


The value of work as a prime factor in character building must 
not be overlooked. In the revival of play that is sweeping over 
our American cities and in the tendency to eliminate effort from 
modern education there is danger of erecting a superficial and mere 
pleasure-seeking ideal of life. It is upon the background of the 
sacred value of work that the equally legitimate moral factor of 
play is here considered. Further, the value of undirected play in 
cultivating initiative, resourcefulness, and imagination, especially 
in young children, is worth bearing in mind. One must grant also 
that play is not always enlisted in the service of morality. But 
neither is religion. Both may be. At any rate it is evident that 
when boy nature is subjected to city conditions we must either 
provide proper outlet and guidance for the boy’s play instincts or 
be guilty of forcing him into the position of a law-breaker and a 
nuisance. 

Reduced to its lowest terms, organized play is thus recognized 
as a convenient substitute for misconduct. Even the property 
owner and peace-loving citizen, if moved by no higher motive, will 
agree to the adage that “Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do,” and will welcome the endeavor to safeguard property 
rights and promote the peace of the community by drawing off the 
adventurous and mischief-making energies of the boys into the less 
expensive channels of play. Practical men are quite agreed that 
it is better for gangs to release their energy and ingenuity against 

* Books and articles recommended: E. B. Mero, The American Playground, 
Dale Association, Boston; K. Groos, The Play of Man, D. Appleton & Co.; J. H. 
Bancroft, Games for the Playground, Home, School, and Gymnasium, Macmillan; C. E. 


Seashore, ‘‘The Play Impulse and Attitude in Religion,” The American Journal of 
Theology, XIV, No. 4; Joseph Lee, “‘Play as Medicine,” The Survey, XXVII, No. 5. 
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one another in a series of athletic games than to seek similar adven- 
ture and satisfaction in conflict with established property rights 
and the recognized agencies of peace and order. 

Nevertheless there persists in the church, however unconsciously, 
a sort of piety that disregards the body, and the conventional 
Christian ideal has certainly been anemic and negative in the 
matter of recreation. The Young Men’s Christian Associations 
with their reproduction of the Greek rather than the early Chris- 
tian ideal of physical well-being have served to temper the other- 
worldly type of Christianity with the idea of a well-rounded and 
physically competent life in the present as being consonant with 
the will of God. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century Francke of Halle, an 
educational organizer and philanthropist of no mean proportion, 
said, ‘‘Play must be forbidden in any and all of its forms. The 
children shall be instructed in this matter in such a way as to show 
them, through the presentation of religious principles, the waste- 
fulness and folly of all play. They shall be led to see that play 
will distract their hearts and minds from God, the Eternal Good, 
and will work nothing but harm to their spiritual lives.”’ 

Only gradually does and “‘the- 
remnant-that-shall-be-saved”’ idea give place to a faith that claims 
for God the entire world with its present life as well as individual 
immortality in future felicity. Miracle and cataclysm and post- 
mortem glory—the ever-ready recourse of baffled hope and perse- 
cuted Christianity—are giving place more and more to a Christian 
conquest that is orderly and inclusive of the whole sweep of human 
life. The church is but dimly conscious, as yet, that through the 
aid of science she has attained this magnificent optimism; much 
less does she realize its full implication for social service and the 
saving of the individual, both body and soul. 

The minister as the herald and exemplar of such an imperial 
salvation cannot ignore the exceptional opportunities which the 
play interests of boyhood offer. He whose task has been to recon- 
cile men to God, to bring them into harmony with the universe in 
its ultimate content, cannot neglect those activities which more 
than anything else in the life of the boy secure the happy co- 
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ordination of his powers, the placing of himself in right relation with 
others and in obedience to law. These are the moral and religious 
accomplishments aimed at in the teaching of reconciliation which 
bulks so large in Christian doctrine; and by whatever means this 
right adjustment to self, to others, and to the will of God is brought 
about, it always produces the sure harvest of service and joy. 

To some undoubtedly it will seem sacrilegious to suggest that 
play can have anything to do in a transaction so deeply moral and 
so fundamentally religious. Yet a psychological analysis of both 
play and worship at their best will reveal marked similarities in 
spontaneity, in self-expression for its own sake and free from 
ulterior ends, in symbolism, semi-intoxication and rhythm, in 
extension and enrichment of the self and in preparation for the 
largest and most effective living. That such a claim is not alto- 
gether extravagant may be demonstrated in part by canvassing the 
moral reactions of a well-organized group engaged in some specific 
game. For in merely discussing the play attitude, which is applic- 
able to every interest of life, there is the danger of so sublimating 
the value of play that its importance, while readily granted, will 
not affect pastoral or educational methods. This mistake is only 
comparable with another which dwells upon the religious life of the 
boy as dependent upon the use of some inherent religious faculty 
that is quite detached from the normal physical and mental pro- 
cesses. Such an attitude favors an easy escape from both the 
labor of character building and the obligations of environmental 
salvation. Recognizing these dangers and remembering that 
morality and religion are most valid when incorporated and 
acquired in actual conduct one may analyze a standard game in 
search of its ethical worth. 

Baseball, our most popular and distinctively national game, 
constitutes a fair field for this inquiry. In order to evaluate this 
form of play as an agency in moral training it is necessary to pre- 
sume that one has a company of nine or more boys grouped together 
on the basis of loyalty to a common neighborhood, school, club, 
church, or the like. They elect a manager who acts for the team 
in arranging a schedule of games with their various rivals and who 
serves in general as their business agent; also a captain, usually 
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chosen because of his ability to play the game and his quality of 
natural leadership. He directs his players in their contests and in 
case of dispute speaks for his team. The boys should also have 
in every case a trainer older than themselves, a player of well- 
known ability and exemplary character. It is usually through 
neglect of supervision of this sort that the ethical value of baseball 
for boys of from twelve to fifteen years of age is forfeited. With- 
out the trainer to direct their practice games, and as a recognized 
expert to try out the players for the various positions, the possi- 
bilities of forming a team are few and those of unjust and harmful 
conduct many. 

If at the outset, the group, coming together in park or vacant 
lot, cannot speedily agree upon a modus operandi, their energy is 
turned into profane disputing about the chief positions, and usually 
a game cannot be organized, or, if it is, lack of agreement as to 
put-outs, runs, fouls, and debatable points soon ruins the attempt, 
with little left to most of the boys except resentment of the might- 
makes-right policy. On the other hand, whether one has in mind 
a team or a chance group of players, the presence of a capable 
adult as an immediate and final court of appeal guarantees fair 
play for all, prevents personal animosities, and inspires each one to 
do his best in the presence of a competent judge. 

Wherever the team with proper supervision is a possibility the 
moral value of the game will be at its maximum. Uniforms are 
not to be despised. Loyalty to the school represented is but boy- 
hood’s form of what in later life becomes ability to espouse a cause 
and to assume a degree of social responsibility in keeping with that 
attitude. 

Because of this loyalty the boy who expected to play in the 
prominent position of pitcher takes his less conspicuous place in 
right field, if, by fair trials under the trainer, another boy has 
demonstrated his superior fitness to fill the much-coveted position. 
For the credit of the community or school which he has the honor 
to represent, the match game must be won; hence he surrenders his 
personal glory to the common good. He does more. Under the 
excitement of the contest and with the consequent strengthening 
of the team spirit, he encourages the very boy, who would other- 
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wise have been only his personal rival, to do his level best, forgetting 
utterly any mean individual comparisons and all anti-social self- 
consciousness, in what he has enthusiastically accepted as the 
greater common good. 

He goes to bat at a critical juncture in the game. The score is 
close. He as much as anyone would like to have runs to his credit. 
But for the sake of the team his chief concern must be to advance 
the base runner. So he plays carefully rather than spectacularly, 
and makes a bunt or a sacrifice hit, with the practical certainty 
that he will be put out at first base, but with a good probability 
that he will thus have advanced his fellow one base and so have 
contributed to the team’s success. ° 

The religious value of the principle here involved receives no 
little attention in sermon and Sunday-school class, but how tame 
and formal is its verbal presentation as compared with its registra- 
tion in the very will and muscles of a boy at play! Wherever a 
state has become great or a cause victorious, wherever a hero, a 
Socrates or a Christ has appeared among men, there has been the 
willingness, when necessary, to make the “sacrifice hit.”” The 
loyalty that has held itself ready so to serve on demand, has to its 
credit all the higher attainments of humanity. 

In the great American experiment of democracy, where the wel- 
fare of the people is so often bartered for gold, and where public - 
office is frequently prostituted to private gain, there is a propor- 
tionately great need of teaching in every possible way this funda- 
mental virtue of loyalty. Our future will be secure only in the 
degree in which intelligent and strong men are devoted to the wel- 
fare of city and state after the fashion of the boy to his team. It 
is because war, with all its horrors, has stimulated and exhibited 
this virtue that its glory persists far into our industrial age; and 
the hope of a lofty patriotism, that shall be equal to the enervating 
influence of peace, lies in an educated and self-denying type of 
loyalty. 

The use of this loyalty in the reformation of boy criminals has 
been remarkably demonstrated in the well-known work of Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey, of Denver. In a particularly difficult case he 
says: 
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I decided to put my influence over him to the test. I told him of the fight 
I was making for him, showed him how I had been spending all my spare time 
“trying to straighten things out” for him and Heimel, and warned him that 
the police did not believe I could succeed. “Now Lee,” I said, “you can run 
away if you want to, and prove me a liar to the cops. But I want to help you 
and I want you to stand by me. I want you to trust me, and I want you to 
go back to the jail there, and let me do the best I can.”” He went, and he went 
alone—unguarded. 


Here is a striking example of the team work of two with the play 
upon loyalty and the spirit of contest. 


Another lesson about boys I learned from little ‘‘Mickey”” when I was 
investigating his charge that the jailer had beaten him. The jailer said: 
“Some o’ those kids broke a window in there, and when I asked Mickey who 
it was, he said he didn’t know. Of course he knew. D’yu think I’m goin’ to 
have kids lie to me?” A police commissioner who was present turned to 
Mickey. ‘Mickey,’ he said, ‘““why did you lie?”” Mickey faced us in his 
rags. ‘“‘Say,”’ he asked, “Do yoh t’ink a fullah ought to snitch on a kid?” 
And the way he asked made me ashamed of myself. Here was a quality of 
loyalty that we should be fostering in him instead of trying to crush out of 
him. It was the beginning in the boy of that feeling of responsibility to his 
fellows on which society is founded. Thereafter, no child brought before our 
court was ever urged to turn state’s evidence against his partners in crime— 
much less rewarded for doing so or punished for refusing. Each was encour- 
aged to “snitch” on himself, and himself only. 


Another interview with a boy under sentence to the industrial 
school, emphasizes the same point: 


“T can help you, Harry,” I said. ‘But you’ve got to carry yourself. 
If I let boys go when they do bad things, I’ll lose my job. The people’ll get 
another judge in my place to punish boys, if J don’t do it. I can’t let you go.” 
We went over it and over it; and at last I thought I had him feeling more 
resigned and cheerful, and I got up to leave him. But when I turned to the 
door he fell on his knees before me and, stretching out his little arms to me, 
his face distorted with tears, he cried: “Judge! Judge! If you let me go, J’// 
never get you into trouble again!” 

I had him! It was the voice of loyalty This time he “stuck.” 
“Judge,” the mother told me long afterward, “I asked Harry the other day, 
how it was he was so good for you, when he wouldn’t do it for me or the police- 
man. And he says: ‘Well, Maw, you see if I gets bad ag’in the Judge he’ll 
lose his job. I’ve got to stay with him, ’cause he stayed with me.’” I have 
used that appeal to loyalty hundreds of times since, in our work with the boys, 
and it is almost infallibly successful. 
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In eight years, out of 507 cases of boys put upon their honor to 
take themselves from Denver to the Industrial School at Golden, 
to which the court had sentenced them, Judge Lindsey had but 
five failures. In view of such facts, who will think for a moment 
that we have so much as begun to turn the latent loyalty of boyhood 
to its highest ethical use ? 

No doubt much can be said against football, which ranks second 
in popularity among American athletic games. For some years the 
elements of hazard and rough treatment have been unhappily too 
prominent, so that the suspicion is warranted that players have 
been sacrificed to the bloodthirsty demands of the vast throng of 
spectators. The tension of playing in the presence of thousands 
of partisan enthusiasts shows itself in a reckless disregard of 
physical injury. Furthermore, for boys in early adolescence the 
tax upon the heart constitutes a common danger which is often 
rendered more serious by the untrained condition of the players. 
It is to be hoped that in the further modification of the rules from 
year to year, the players and their welfare will be kept more in 
mind, and the sensation-loving public, whose gate-fees have been 
too big a consideration, will be measurably overlooked. 

But with this concession, all of the virtue that attaches to base- 
ball will be found in football, only in accentuated form. Physical 
bravery is, of course, more emphasized; while team loyalty, with 
all that it implies, is more intense. The relation of members to 
one another in a well-organized team amounts to an affection which 
is never forgotten. The words of cheer when the team is hard 
pushed and has to take a “‘brace”’; the fighting spirit that plays 
the game to a finish, no matter what the odds; the hand extended 
to help to his feet the man who has just advanced the ball; the 
pat on the back; the impulsive embrace; the very tears shed in 
common after a lost game—all of this is a social and moral experi- 
ence of no small value. Basket-ball also offers a good field for the 
subordination of personal glory to team success and in point of 
intensity, stands midway between baseball. and football with the 
elimination of the dangerous qualities of the latter. 

Games of this sort are also the most effective means of develop- 
ing, through expression, the boy’s sense of justice or fair play. And 
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this sentiment will always be found strong and operative in him 
unless it has been overcome by the passion to win or by imitation 
of the bad example of certain debased athletes, popularly known 
as “‘muckers.”” Under proper leadership, the boy soon learns that 
the true spirit of manly sport is the farthest. removed from that 
of the footpad and the blackguard. Appreciation of successful 
opponents and consideration for the vanquished can be made 
effectually to supplant the cheap, blatant spirit which seeks to 
attribute one’s defeat to trickery and chance and uses one’s victory 
as an occasion for bemeaning the vanquished. The presence of a 
capable director of play is sure to eliminate this evil which has 
crept in under the sanction of vicious ideals and through gross 
neglect of boys’ play on the part of adults in general and educators 
in particular. The Decalogue itself cannot compete with a properly 
directed game in enforcing the fair-play principle among boys. It 
is worth something to read about fair play, but it is worth much 
more to practice it in what is, for the time being, a primary and 
absorbing interest. 

A large part of the morality which is most obviously desirable 
for human welfare consists in bringing the body into habitual 
obedience to the will. The amount of individual suffering and of 
loss and expense to society due to failure in this struggle is nothing 
less than appalling. The victims of emotional hurricanes, “brain- 
storms,” neurotic excess, and intemperate desire are legion. A 
nation that is over-fed, under-exercised, and notably neurasthenic 
should neglect nothing that makes for prompt and reliable self- 
control. Lycurgus said, “‘The citizens of Sparta must be her 
walls,” and in building up a defense for the modern state against 
forces more disastrous than Persian armies we must turn to the 
ancient device of the playground and athletic games. 

The moral value of play in this respect arises from the instant 
muscular response to volition. Delay, half-hearted response, in- 
attention, preoccupation, whimsicalness, carelessness, and. every 
sluggish performance of the order of the will, disqualifies the player 
so that when we take into account the adolescent passion to excel, 
and the fact that 80 per cent of the games of this period are charac- 
terized by intense physical activity, we are forced to place the 
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highest valuation on play as a moral educator; for this enthrone- 
ment of the will over the body, although having to do with affairs 
of no permanent importance, has great and abiding value for every 
future transaction in life. 

Indeed, the physical competency attained in athletic games has 
its reaction upon every mental condition. Many boys who are 
hampered by an unreasonable diffidence, a lack of normal self- 
confidence and self-assertion, find unexpected ability and positive- 
ness through this avenue alone and, on the other hand, the physical 
test and encounter of the game serves to bring a proper self-rating 
to the over-confident. 

Dr. George J. Fisher, international secretary of the Physical 
Department of the Young Men’s Christian Association, says, “An 
unfortunately large number of our population haven’t the physical 
basis for being good.”’ No one with even the slightest knowledge 
of sociology and criminology will be disposed to deny such a state- 
ment. One might as well expect a one-legged man to win the 
international Marathon as to expect certain physical delinquents 
to “go right.” Thousands of boys and girls sit in our public 
schools today who are the unhappy candidates for this delinquency, 
and we are monotonously striving to get something into their 
minds, which would largely take care of their own development, 
if only we had the wisdom to address ourselves to their bodies. 
There is indeed not only a physical basis of being good, but, what 
is not less important, a physical basis of doing good. Many people 
avoid blame and disgrace who fail utterly in making a positive 
contribution to the welfare of the community. They do not 
market their mental goods. Thousands of men remain in medioc- 
rity, to the great loss of society, simply because they have not the 
requisite physical outfit to force their good ideas, impulses, and 
visions into the current of the world’s life. For the most part they 
lack the great play qualities, ‘“enthusiasm, spontaneity, creative 
ability, and the ability to co-operate.” Whenever we build up a 
strong human organism we lay the physical foundations of effi- 
ciency, and one is inclined to go farther and think with Dr. Fisher, 
that muscular energy itself is capable of transformation into energy 
of mind and will. That is to say that play not only helps greatly 
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in building the necessary vehicle, but that it creates a fund upon 
which the owner may draw for the accomplishment of every task. 

There is ground also for the contention that grace of physical 
development easily passes over into manner and mind. The 

proper development of the instrument, the right adjustment and 

co-ordination of the muscular outfit through which the emotions 

assemble and diffuse themselves, is, when other things are equal, 

a guarantee of inner beauty and the grace of true gentility. A 

poor instrument is always vexatious, a good instrument is an abid- 

ing joy. The good body helps to make the gracious self. Other 

things being equal the strong body obeys, but the weak body rules. 

One should not overlook the heartiness that is engendered in 

games, the total engagement of mind and body that insures for the 

future the ability “to be a whole man to one thing at a time.” 
| Much of the moral confusion of life arises from divided personality, 
and the miserable application of something less than the entire 
self to the problem in hand. Do not the great religious leaders of 
the world agree with the men of practical efficiency in demon- 
strating and requiring this hearty release of the total self in the 
proposed line of action? The demand of Jesus, touching love of 
God and neighbor, or regarding enlistment in His cause, is a 
demand for prompt action of the total self. Possibly no other 
single virtue has a more varied field of application than the ability 
for decisive and whole-souled action, which is constantly cultivated 
in all physical training, and especially in competitive athletic games. 

It should be noted also that the hearty release of energy is, in 
every good game, required to keep within the rules. This is par- 
ticularly true in basket-ball, which takes high rank as an indoor 
game for boys. While the game is intense and fatiguing, anything 
like a muscular rampage brings certain penalty to the player and 
loss to his team. So that, while the boy who does not play “‘snappy’’ 
and hard cannot rank high, neither can the boy who plays “rough- 
house.’”’ Forcefulness under control is the desideratum. 

Besides this there is always the development of that good- 
natured appreciation of every hard task, that refinement of the 
true sporting spirit, by which all the serious work of life becomes 
a contest worthy of never-ending interest and buoyant persistency. 
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In the midst of all the sublime responsibilities of his remarkable 
ministry we hear Phillips Brooks exclaim, ‘It’s great fun to be a 
minister”; an epoch-making president of the United States tele- 
graphs his colleague and successor, with all the zest of a boy at 
play, ‘‘We’ve beaten them to a frazzle’’; and the greatest of all 
apostles, triumphing over bonds and imprisonment, calls out to his 
followers, “I have fought a good fight.” ‘It is doubtful if a great 
man ever accomplished his life work without having reached a play 
interest in it.” 

The saving power of organized play, in the prevention and cure. 
of that morbidity which especially besets youth, can hardly be 
overestimated. This diseased self-consciousness is intimately con- 
nected with nervous tensions and reflexes from sex conditions and 
not infrequently passes over into sex abuse or excess of some sort. 
So that the diversion of strenuous athletic games and the consequent 
use of energy up to a point just below exhaustion, is everywhere 
recognized as an indispensable moral prophylactic. Solitariness, 
overwrought nervous states, the intense and suggestive stimuli of 
city life, call for a large measure of this wholesome treatment for 
the preservation of the moral integrity of the boy, his proper self- 
respect, and those ideas of physical development which will surely 
make all forms of self-abuse or indulgence far less likely. 

The normal exhilaration of athletic games, which cannot be 
described to those without experience, is often what is blindly and 
injuriously sought by the young cigarette smoker in the realm of 
nervous excitation without the proper motor accompaniments. 
Possibly if we had not so restricted our school-yards and over- 
looked the necessity for a physical trainer and organized play, we 
would not have schools in which as many as 80 per cent of the boys 
between ten and seventeen years of age are addicted to cigarettes. 
In trying to fool Nature in this way the boy pays a heavy penalty 
in the loss of that very decisiveness, force, and ability in mind and 
body, which properly accompany athletic recreation. The increased 
circulation and oxidization of the blood is in itself a great tonic and 
when one reflects that, with a running pace of six miles an hour 
the inhalation of air increases from four hundred and eighty cubic 
inches per minute to three thousand, three hundred and sixty cubic 
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inches, the tonic effect of the athletic game will be better appre- 
ciated. This increased use of oxygen means healthy stimulation, 
growth of lung capacity, and exaltation of spirit without enervation. 
“Health comes in through the muscles but flies out through the 
nerves.” 


It was well thought and arranged by the ancients [says Martin Luther] 
that young people should exercise themselves and have something creditable 
and useful to do. Therefore I like these two exercises and amusements best, 
namely music and chivalrous games or bodily exercises, as fencing, wrestling, 
running, leaping and others. ... . With such bodily exercises one does not 
fall into carousing, gambling, and hard drinking, and other kinds of lawless- 
ness, as are unfortunately seen now in the towns and at the courts. This evil 
comes to pass if such honest exercises and chivalrous games are despised and 
neglected. 


The feeling of harmony and bien-éire resulting from play is, in 
‘ itself, a rare form of wealth for the individual and a blessing to all 
with whom one has to do. Every social contact tends to become 
wholesome. And who will say that the virtue of cheerfulness is 
not one of the most delightful and welcome forms of philanthropy ? 
Play, rightly directed, always has this result. 
te Possibly no social work in America is more sanely constructive 
than that of the playground movement. In the few years of its 
existence it has made ample proof of its worth in humane and 
beneficent results; and our city governments are hastening to 
acknowledge—what has been too long ignored—the right of every 
child to play. It is only to be regretted that the play movement 
_has not centered about our public schools for it constitutes a legiti- 
x mate part of education. The cost of industrial usurpation in 
restricting the time and area of play is only beginning to be realized. 
The relation of the play-time and of the playground to health, 
happiness, morality, and later, to industrial efficiency, begins to 
dawn upon our civic leaders. In dearth of opportunity and in 
cruel oversight of the normal play-needs of boyhood, there prob- 
ably has never been anything equal to our modern American city. 
If “‘recreation is stronger than vice,” it becomes the duty of 
religious and educational institutions to contribute directly and 
indirectly to normal recreative needs. 
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But what can the minister do? He can help educate the church 
out of a negative or indifferent attitude toward the absorbing play- 
interests of childhood and youth. He can publicly indorse and en- 
courage movements to provide for this interest of young life and may 
often co-operate in the organization and management of such move- 
ments. Every church should strive through intelligent representa- 
tives to impart religious value and power to such work and should 
receive through the same channels first-hand information of this 
form of constructive and preventive philanthropy. He can partly 
meet the demand through clubs and societies organized in connec- 
tion with his own church. He can plead for a real and longer 
childhood in behalf of Christ’s little ones who are often sacrificed 
through commercial greed, un-Christian business ambition, edu- 
cational blindness, and ignorance. He can preach a gospel that 
does not set the body over against the soul, science over against 
the Bible, and the church over against normal life; but embraces 
every child of man in an imperial redemption which is environ- 
mental and social as well as individual, physical as well as spiritual. 
In short, he can study and serve his community, not as one who 
must keep an organization alive at whatever cost, but as one who 
must inspire and lead others to obey the Master whose only reply 
to our repeated protestations of love is, ‘‘Feed my lambs.” 


THE MEDIAEVAL CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF THE 
FUTURE LIFE 


PROFESSOR GEORGE CROSS, Pu.D. 
Newton Theological Institution, Newton Centre, Mass. 


The portion of Christian history to be surveyed under this 
topic extends over eight hundred years, from Pope Gregory the 
Great to Pope Leo X. It embraces the period in which the nations 
of modern Europe took their rise. The Christian thought of 
these times was long regarded by Protestant theologians as of 
little account because the greater portion of it was supposed to 
consist of abstract and idle, if not wanton, speculation. But it 
has been discovered that, just as many of the political and economic 
forces of the Protestant period took form out of the chaotic and 
half-organized forces of human life of those times, so also the out- 
standing Protestant moral and religious conceptions derive their 
character, through attraction or repulsion, from the mediaeval 
Catholic leaders or their opponents. This is particularly true of 
those doctrines that stand in closest relation to the idea of the 
future life. 

The commanding figure that stands at the opening of these 
centuries is that of Pope Gregory I, surnamed the Great. In a 
sense he dominates them. Both in respect to the ideals of ecclesi- 
astical statesmanship that controlled the Roman Catholic church 
and in respect to the character of its religious spirit he was the 
prototype. The theology of Gregory was flimsy enough, indeed. 
In the matter of doctrinal construction he was a puttering oppor- 
tunist. But he did a work which a deeper or more logical thinker 
or a soul of richer religious life would not have attempted. He 
shared fully the weaknesses of his time. This is one reason for 
his influence on later times. ° 

Called against his will from the monastery to the papal chair, 
he brought to it the monk’s stern ideas of obedience to constituted 

t Harnack, History of Dogma, V, 262 ff. 
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authority and his vivid sense of the contrast between the heavenly 
and the earthly. The times were full of confusion and danger. 
The western Roman empire had disappeared at last. The barba- 
rians had swept over the imperial lands in successive waves of 
vigorous and restless humanity, destroying much of the ancient 
civilization and sparing what they pleased. It is true that some of 
the invading tribes had accepted the Arian Christianity before their 
emigration. It is true that the popes had won the Franks to 
Catholic Christianity and by their aid had made good progress 
in cajoling or forcing other peoples to accept the orthodox faith. 
But they cared little about it, and their turbulent spirits, accus- 
tomed to respect for local authority only, were disinclined to yield 
obedience to one supreme autocratic power. 

Gregory’s feelings at the time are reflected in the following 
sentences in a letter to Leander, the bishop of Seville: 


I am so beaten about by the billows in this corner of the world that I can 
in no wise bring to harbor the ancient rolling ship at whose helm I stand through 
God’s mysterious dispensation. . .. . I am forced to steer directly in the face 
of the storm, again to swerve the vessel and to receive obliquely the onset of 
the waters... .. Fearful I remember that I have lost my quiet shore of 
peace.? 


Many another pope who also longed for that ‘‘quiet shore” 
proved to be a shifty and unscrupulous steersman because he too 
was a monk at heart. To his own mind, Gregory’s task was plain 
—to establish religious order by reducing all the churches to sub- 
jection to the customs and rule of the Roman church. 

It was this conviction that gave to Boniface, the great Catholic 
missionary to central Europe, and to his less famous co-workers, 
their peculiar power. It was a logical development of his policy 
when his great namesake, Gregory VII (Hildebrand), attempted 
the reduction of all the clergy to the direct authority of the pope, 
and a corollary to it when Innocent III tried to erect an absolute 
papal imperium over all Europe. The importance of these facts 
in the present consideration lies in the fact that it was the demands 
of this ecclesiastical policy that gave to the mediaeval Catholic 
doctrine of the future life a principal feature of its character. 


2 Quoted in Robinson, Readings in European History, I, 75. 
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Gregory also left the stamp of his monkish piety on the religious 
life of the West. Augustine of Hippo first transplanted neo- 
Platonic mysticism to the West under a Christian name, but it 
was Gregory who gave it wide currency. Its characteristic spirit 
was the passion for the Absolute, the longing for the immediate 
vision of God, when the world and men are left behind and, for 
the perfect saint, non-existent. Transmitted to the pietists of 
the church in a degenerate form, it became par excellence Catholic 
religion. It was the major premise of scholastic theology. But 
it condemned the multitudes of the laity who had no time for high 
contemplation to hopeless inferiority and dependence on the 
“religious.” 

Over against this view of God was a correspondingly low esti- 
mate of the world. Material existence was the opposite of the 
spiritual and divine. Hence it was evil. Devotion to God meant 
by inference the scorn of the world, its beauty, wealth, and pleas- 
ures. These ideas were sedulously inculcated in the minds of the 
aggressive members of the Christian community for centuries 
before and after Gregory, and became firmly established. But 
as for those who were engrossed in domestic affairs or business 
or politics, the contemplative life was not for them. The idea that 
the true Christian concerned himself with the unseen world had 
a debasing effect on the minds of the common people generally, for 
it either made the lower life excusable for them, or, if they sought 
to realize the higher life, it could only be by degrading the heavenly 
to the level of the earthly. 

Now, it is in the combination of these two elements, the churchly 
and the mystical, that the Gregorian era obtains its distinctive 
character. It was inevitable that in the course of things the latter 
should be made subservient to the former. For whatever Gregory 
the monk might have done if left to himself, Gregory the pope 
conceived it to be his business to identify religion with the interest 
of the church. In taming the barbarians, he and his successors 
had to take them as they found them. They “‘stooped to conquer.” 
They appealed to the crass superstitions of the people in order to 
hold them, and canonized these superstitions for the sake of the 
church. The price ultimately paid was appalling. 
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After all it was not so strange that the monasticizing of the 
papacy, and through it, of the church, should end in barbarizing 
both. For the temper of the monk and the temper of the bar- 
barian were not very dissimilar. The one had never learned the 
true value of civilization. The other had learned to despise it. 
While the one clung to the crude beliefs of his fathers in the doings 
of gods and goddesses and lower orders of good and bad spirits 
and supposed himself to be in contact with them, the other in his 
craving for a proof of the reality of an inhabited spiritual world 
became naturally credulous of every tale or vision that confirmed 
him in his hope. He, too, had a heritage of beliefs in the doings of 
good and bad spirits. |The tendency in this direction had steadily 
grown since the days of the gnostic controversies. When the 
horror of the idea of eternal torment took hold on men’s minds, 
and when the growing belief in a purgatorial state in which those 
unfit for heaven might be purified in time to escape the sentence 
of everlasting ruin at the day of judgment came in as a sort of 
relief, men were ready to lay hold on almost any sort of assur- 
ance that might be offered that they might be of help to the 
departed. 

We are not to overlook the beautiful side of the life that sought 
a higher world and strove ever so hard to purify itself so as to 
share its glories. But the strain was too great for the human 
spirit, and we are startled to find with what fierceness a Peter 
Damiani or a Bernard of Clairvaux turned from sweet medita- 
tion to the fiercest onslaughts against harmless people because 
they were disobedient to a despotic church. Moreover, the monas- 
tic reaction against materialism made it somewhat imperative to 
deal thus with the recalcitrant, for when the populace at large had 
become thoroughly permeated with this religion of the phantasy 
they readily became the slaves of the ecclesiastical politician—for 


that is what monks so often became. Thus it was that the doctrine 
or the imagery of the future life became for the mediaeval ecclesi- 
astic the chief weapon for the subjugation and government of the 
people. It is astonishing how far they were successful. 

For the whole period we are considering purgatory was the 
center of interest in the future world. The reality of hell was 
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undisputed and its terrors were never absent from the religious 
mind. But inasmuch as already in the sixth century the belief 
was common that nearly all the baptized went to purgatory at 
death for further purification and would not be sentenced to hell 
unless their sins remained unexpiated at the judgment day, the 
hope of the conscience-stricken centered in the means of deliver- 
ance from purgatory. The popular demand for relief eventuated 
in a highly specialized system of measures that professed to meet 
the needs of every case. 

It is rather surprising at first to notice how slowly the compli- 
cated system developed. For three centuries after Gregory there 
was little added to his doctrine on the subject. To be sure, the 
“‘dark ages” come in here and we are wanting in knowledge of the 
religious life of the masses. Men of those times were probably 
concerned more especially with other matters and both priests 
and monks shared the common brutality of the times. There 
came a brief glowinz renaissance in the times of the empire of 
Charlemagne through the king’s encouragement of learning and 
the schools of the monks—only to be lost again in the confusion 
that followed the dissolution of his empire. It seems that the 
great multitude remained sunk in ignorance and coarseness. The 
few scholars of those days furnish very little for our purpose. 
Bede,3 the Anglo-Saxon, relates a vision of a holy man carried by 
angels to the other world without mentioning purgatory, but in 
another vision gives a vivid picture of a beautiful heaven and a lurid 
hell with adjacent temporary abodes of similar character but 
inferior, though neither paradise nor purgatory is named. St. 
Boniface‘ also describes a vision of purgatory, Alcuin,’ Rabanus 
Maurus® and Walafrid Strabo,’? of the Carlovingian renaissance 
give more definite shape to the doctrine. Haymo® of Halberstadt 
makes the important statement that the prayers and lamentations 

3 Hist. Eccles., 1V, xix; Aliquot Quest. Lib., Q, x-xii. 

o oo XX. ad Eadburgam, cited in Lea, Hist. of Confessions and Indulgences, 

5 De Fide, iii, 21; Expos. in Ps. 6, Ps. 37. 

6 Comm. in Matt. IV, c. xii; Ennarrata in Epp. Pauli IX, iii. 


7Glossa Ord. in Ep. I ad Cor. IIT 13. 
8 De Varietate Librorum, III, c. i-ix. 
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of the living, supported by almsgiving and masses, may shorten 
the period of purgatorial suffering, an idea that was exploited later 
to the fullest possible extent. 

The special cause of the development of the doctrine was the 
great religious movement known as the Cluniac revival. It began 
in the tenth century at the monastery of Clugny in southern France 
and spread during the next three centuries throughout western 
Christendom. It was truly a revival of religion, but religion of 
the monastic type. Through this revival the common people of 
western Europe became at length positively interested in the 
Christian religion as far as this movement represented it. This 
is true especially of the Teutons. It was destined to have equally 
far-reaching effects on the machinery of church government, and 
this for the simple reason that the view that the church and the 
Christian religion were one and the same had become deeply 
rooted. 

The effects were tremendous. Vast accessions of both men and 
women were made to the numbers of those who were vowed to 
the ‘‘religious”’ life. Monastic orders multiplied. Semi-monastic 
associations arose for those who were able only partially to assume 
the ascetical vows. The laity by various sorts‘of self-denial sought 
to participate in the higher life. The people had become inwardly 
Catholic. The attainment of the vision of God as the ideal of 
religion, world-flight as its distinctive mark, penitential suffering 
for sin as satisfying divine justice, the meritoriousness of good 
works and the possibility of supererogatory works, whereby merit 
could be stored up for future need, became the axioms of the Chris- 
tian faith. The imagination of the people now responded to the 
doctrine of the future life and exercised itself in the effort to con- 
strue it in sensuous forms—a desire that priests and monks were 
too willing to gratify. Men were concerned with questions as 
to the state of the dead—how to escape hell, how to shorten or 
mitigate the sufferings of ourselves and our loved ones in purga- 
tory, how at last to reach the heaven of God. These were the 
questions for religious men in those times. Apparitions, visions, 
dreams, revelations of all kinds, multiplied. Saints and angels 
became familiarly known. The Virgin Mary, the typical female 
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saint, was fast being exalted to Queen of Heaven. The services 
of heavenly beings were sought in the work of saving men. New 
“saints” continually appeared. ‘‘Holy” women,? like Elizabeth 
of Schénau and Hildegard of Bingen, who had resigned the joy of 
mere human love and the natural beauties of the world, found a 
recompense in the contemplation of the heavenly Bridegroom and 
the apparel of heavenly women far more glorious than what they 
had renounced here. 

The monks, who were the most perfect representatives of the 
movement, received high honor. Francis of Assisi and Bernard 
of Clairvaux received while living a veneration almost equal to 
worship. The monks became the people’s singers and preachers 
and the theologians of the church. They had felt as no others the 
depravity and wickedness of the times” in which the revival had 
sprung up as a redemptive force and they never wearied in their 
denunciations of the present world. Over against its vileness 
they delighted to portray the glories of heaven. Their pessimistic 
view of this world in its contrast with the future world is char- 
acteristically set forth in the poem of Bernard of Morlaix, De 
Contemptu Mundi,“ a hexameter of three thousand lines. It 
commences: 

Hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt, Vigilemus! 
Ecce minaciter imminet Arbiter Ile supremus: 
Imminet, imminet, ut mala terminet, aequa coronet, 
Recta remuneret, anxia liberet, Aethera donet. 


J. M. Neale has paraphrased it thus: 


The world is very evil; 
The times are waxing late: 
Be sober and keep vigil: 
The judge is at the gate: 
The judge that comes in mercy, 
The judge that comes with might, 
To terminate the evil, 
To diadem the right. 


9See account in Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, I, chap. xix. 

10 For a description of the state of the church in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
see Lea, History of the Inquisition in the Middle Ages, 1, 52 ff., and the testimonies 
there quoted. 

London: Allenson, The Rhythm of Bernard of Morlaix. 
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Peter Damiani’s hymn, De Gloria Paradisi, manifests the same 
impatience with the earthly life and the same monotonous, though 
unwearied, expatiation on the joys of the heavenly. To imagine 
that such language represents the sentiments of the untutored 
populace is a mistake. For their feelings we have to turn to the 
unspeakably loathsome pictures that the mediaeval mind drew of 
the miseries of hell. 

The heat of the movement subsided in time, but not before it 
had put into the hand of the ecclesiastic a weapon that enabled 
him to establish his sway over the people for both worlds. Here 
we turn to the churchly side of the revival. The dissolute and 
ignorant clergy were inferior to the monks. The only apparent 
hope was to impose forcibly upon them the monastic ideal. When 
the terrible monk Hildebrand came to the papal throne the des- 
perate task was undertaken in earnest. The story of his enforce- 
ment of the law of celibacy on the priesthood cannot be told here. 
Nor can the equally stirring story of the conflict with the emperor 
and other monarchs when the control of the clergy of their domains 
was wrested from their power. The meaning of both these con- 
tests was simply that the pope was determined to secure a clergy 
that would be ‘‘unworldly.”” To this end both the bond of domes- 
tic affection and the bond of political alliance must be broken. 
Ultimately, of course, the people must be utterly subjected. The 
full establishment of the confessional and the thoroughly organ- 
ized penitential system brought it about. 

The consequences for the church were most serious. In order 
to free her priests from the powers of this world she was compelled 
to undertake to rule the world herself. To establish her claims 
against the legal authority of the empire and other governments 
she must place her own claims on a legal basis. By working up 
the canons of councils and forged or real decretals of popes into a 
body of canon law her lawyers accomplished it. 

The point for our consideration is that salvation came to be 
interpreted as a legal process. The entire religious life was forced 
into the legal mold. The revival that has been described became 
the propelling power of a vast legal machine. The people’s con- 
cern for their future state was utilized in the interest of the church. 
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Obedience to the church was made the chief requisite for salvation. 
The church became sponsor for the people, she held the keys of 
heaven and hell, and the doctrine of the future life was shaped in 
accordance with her necessities. She must retain her hold on the 
people. If she ministered salvation to them, then they were sure 
to demand some guaranty that they or their departed friends were 
not to be given over to the pangs of hell unless by their own fault. 
They got what they asked for. Moreover, the pressure of pecuniary 
needs on account of the huge expense kept working in the same 
direction. Thus there was a development of doctrines and prac- 
tices that expressed on the one side the popular temper and on the 
other side reflected the scheme by which the church contrived to 
fulfil the will to rule. 

In this matter, as in every phase of religious history, practice 
ran in advance of theory and the theory arose out of the desire to 
justify and regulate the practice. For one thing, there was the 
reiteration by the men of the type of Damiani” of their conviction 
that this world is unutterably bad, that the Judgment Day is near, 
but that for the majority of men the next world is still worse, till 
the overstrained imagination of those who believed them yielded 
to the will of the priest and was prepared to adopt any possible 
means of relief. Then also there was the pressure of the popular 
clamor that the church save men from eternal ruin. In many 
quarters it was a common belief that the church had the power to 
save even from hell. Though she never claimed it officially, her 
priests found it inexpedient to disabuse the people’s minds of this 
error. Moreover, mortuary masses had become a fertile source of 
revenue, and when monks were permitted to confess people the 
secular priests were not likely to let their parishioners slip out of 
their hands by a refusal to meet their desires. Of course the devel- 
opment of practice proceeded unevenly in different places. There 
was much divergence in practice and a good deal of controversy 
between progressives and conservatives, but the general direction 
is plain. For the sake of coherency in government it became 
necesssary that the church doctrine be formulated. This was 

™ See pertinent passages in Migne, P.L., 144, cols. 300, 343, 340; 145, cols. 287, 
971. 
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accomplished by the scholastics. They accomplished a twofold 
result. On the one hand they established the worth of the prac- 
tice of the priest in intervening for the salvation of the dead and 
thus gave the doctrine the firm hold that it has maintained to the 
present. On the other hand they placed a check upon innovation 
by reckless priests. 

By Hugo St. Victor,"* pseudo-Augustine,"4 and Bernard's of 
Clairvaux the doctrine of purgatory was firmly established as a 
church doctrine. By Alexander Hales, Thomas Aquinas,” and 
Bonaventura® the scheme of the future life was fully elaborated. 
The doctrine in substance is as follows: Heaven is the place of 
happiness to which, as their final abode, the wholly purified and 
sinless enter. It is open to all within the Catholic church, if they 
fulfil all the conditions. There are grades of glory in heaven 
according to merit. Hell is the place of eternal misery for the 
finally impenitent and wicked. From it there is no deliverance, 
whatever mitigation of suffering there may be. After the day of 
judgment, at the end of the world and resurrection of the body, 
there will be no possibility for the unpurified to avoid the sentence 
of condemnation. Between these two abodes is purgatory,” 
whither are sent the baptized who have committed sin after bap- 
tism but, though repenting of it, have not fully satisfied for it by 
penitential suffering. Herethey are detained until by proportionate 
penalty they have removed their offense. The pains of purgatory 
may be lightened or their duration shortened through the good 
offices of the church; hence mortuary masses. Those who have 
thus been rescued proceed to paradise, there to await in spiritual 
bliss the bodily resurrection and entrance into the final heaven. 
Those whose purification in purgatory is still incomplete at the 
judgment are consigned to hell. This view of the future is modi- 
fied by the intercalation of a limbus infantum for the unbaptized 
33 De sacram. II, xvi, 1-11. ™ De vera et falsa poenit., xvii. 

8 Serm. de diversis, xlii, 5; in cantica |xvi, 11. 

6 Sermones, P. iv; Q. xvi, Membr. ii, 4, 2, 3; Q. xvii, Membr. ii, 1, 6; 2, 3. 

7 Summae P. i, Q. Ixiv, 4, 3; P. iii, Q. lii, 2, 5-8; Q.lix, 5; supplem. Q. lxix, 1-6. 
8 TV, Sentt. Dist. xx, P. i, 1, Q. 1-6; P. ii, 1, Q. 5, etc. 

19 Catholic Encyclopaedia, XII, art. “‘ Purgatory.” 
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infants, since they have been guilty only of original sin and have 
committed no wilful transgression, and a limbus patrum for the 
righteous pre-Christian fathers who had no opportunity for baptism. 
The condition of these two classes was generally regarded as a 
negative happiness, but opinions on this point varied. It should 
be further pointed out that both purgatory and hell are subdivided 
into many separate abodes, according to individual desert. 

This eschatology of the schoolmen is reflected in the wonderful 
structure of the genius of Dante, the Divina Comedia. What- 
ever political aims the poet had, and whatever may be the truth of 
Dollinger’s® idea that the poem is an allegory of the poet’s spiritual 
experience, it is clear that the popular conception of the state of 
the dead is here portrayed. But it is clear also that to a lover of 
the Graeco-Roman culture, such as Dante was, the church’s cruel 
and arbitrary view of the fate of the heathen was inwardly unpala- 
table. Some of the ancients he could not consign to the Inferno 
and some of the dwellers in that place exhibit a nobility of character 
in striking disharmony with their environment. As the author 
leads us through the Inferno, the Purgatorio, and the Paradiso, it is 
plain that the interest slackens in the order named. It is an evi- 
dence that the mediaeval mind found the center of attraction in 
the fate of the condemned. The hideousness of the scenes depicted, 
the grotesqueness of some of the circumstances described, and the 
horror of the punishments exacted, prove to what a depth of degra- 
dation the church of the middle ages had descended. As Taylor” 
says, “For us the disproportion of the vengeance to the crime, 
the outrage of everlasting torments for momentary, even impul- 
sive, sin, is shocking and preposterous In fact, Dante’s 
dramatic genius has brought the mediaeval hell to a reductio ad 
absurdum to our minds.” 

One point more remains to be touched—the granting of indul- 
gences.” It has been shown that the confessional and the peniten- 

20 Dante as a Prophet. : 

Op. cit., II, 5,46. It is probable that the Catholic idea of hell is partly the effect 
of Mohammedan influence. 

22 See the full account in Lea, Hist. of Confessions and Indulgences, III; a briefer 
account in Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, VI, 260 ff. Catholic Encyclopaedia, VII, art- 
“‘Tndulgences.” 
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tial system that centered in it were the secret of the church’s hold 
upon the people. The church’s insistence that after mortal sin 
had been forgiven and the eternal penalties removed by God the 
temporal penalties must still be endured, either in this world or 
in purgatory, was encumbered with a practical difficulty—the 
prerequisite penitence on the part of the sinner was not always 
forthcoming or might be imperfect. The danger of a failure in the 
system began to be averted by a compromise. The penitence 
might be regarded as satisfactory if supplemented by some meritori- 
ous service, such as a gift of goods to the church. During the 
crusades the prospect of commuting one’s penalty by personal 
service was found to be an effective inducement to secure volun- 
teers and large gifts. At first the indulgence was applied only to 
the penalties endured during life, but the popes soon found that if 
it was extended to purgatorial penalties the effect was greater. 
And so, in spite of much opposition from the bishops—for it threat- 
ened their revenue from mortuary masses—the popes began to 
grant indulgences on behalf of the dead, plenary indulgence remit- 
ting all the purgatorial penalties and other indulgences being limited 
to a certain definite amount of time. They were able to do this by 
the application of the supererogatory merits that Christ and the 
saints had laid up and that were at the sole disposal of the popes. 
There was an attempt to guard the practice by the intimation that 
it was only in reference to purgatory that indulgences were avail- 
able and that only per suffragium (that is, the pope did not claim 
absolute power to release souls, but only interceded with God for 
them), but the people easily supposed that the popes had full power 
over purgatory and even, perhaps, over hell. 

From Sixtus IV to Leo X great sums were obtained hereby for 
the papal treasury. Public ‘‘pardoners”’ imposed upon the credu- 
lity of the masses and sold indulgences wholesale. But a day of 
reckoning was near. The minds of the common people were at 
last aroused. Their outraged conscience found a voice in the 
mighty protest of Martin Luther. 
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A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON 
THE EFFICIENT CHURCH 


No subject is more in the public eye than education. Amid all the 
divergent views as to the technique and principles of education nothing is 
more evident than the growing conviction that the new emphasis must be 
laid upon education in morals. As to just what institutions are to under- 
take this task there is difference of opinion. Many claim that the public 
school can be counted upon to help in such a task; but all are agreed that 
the church must be the primary source of moral inspiration and instruction. 
In the following pages SHAILER MATHEWS, of the University of Chicago, 
discusses certain books dealing with this vital subject. Inquiries concerning 
books, traveling libraries, and issues of the BIBLICAL WoRLD containing 
previous outlines should be directed to the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LirerATuRE. It is hoped that this reading course will be of particular 
help to ministers and Sunday-school teachers. 


THE SECOND ELEMENT OF EFFICIENCY—ORGANIZATION FOR RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Protestantism has too frequently centered its attention upon the 
adult. Its theologies have largely been constructed upon the supposi- 
tion that religious experience is essentially mature; yet at the same time 
it has for the last century steadily increased the emphasis it has laid 
upon the Sunday school. In so doing it has more closely recognized 
its educational function. Revivals and special appeals to those who 
have already partially formed their beliefs and habits are indispensable 
for church efficiency, as will appear in a later study, but the educational 
process is certainly the more conservative and fruitful. 

The modern Protestant church is truly more keenly alive to this 
duty and the interest in its educational problem is continually growing 
more widespread and intelligent. In this new attitude there is every 
ground for encouragement, but there still remains the need of more 
thoroughly organizing the educational activities in the church, and of 
realizing the supreme value of spiritual growth as opposed to religious 
revolution. Too many churches are spending more money on a church 
choir than they are on the Sunday school and yet their very future 
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depends upon their success in producing Christian lives from Sunday- 
school classes. 

Education is certainly more than giving information. Information 
of course must be given, but in religious processes we need to distin- 
guish carefully between a knowledge about the Bible and a definite 
unfolding of the religious life under the guidance of biblical ideals. It 
is this broad conception of education as involving proper methods in 
teaching and work, but just as truly of the need of training the activi- 
ties of the child, that the volumes selected for consideration would 
emphasize. 

The first volume is that by the president of Brown University, 
W. H. P. Faunce, The Educational Ideal in the Ministry. The volume 
is composed of eight lectures and has preserved much of the charm of the 
author’s spoken words. President Faunce is thoroughly abreast of 
the results of educational theory and at the same time has had a notable 
success as a pastor. His experience therefore fits him admirably for 
emphasizing the great task which the clergyman must face. To this 
end he begins his discussion with an appreciation of the place of the 
minister in modern life. This he finds, not in the olden-time authority 
of the Puritan minister, but in the need that society should have some- 
one to set forth the real significance of Christ to the community. Dr. 
Faunce very properly distinguishes this sense of the value of Christ 
and his standards from any particular theory about his origin and 
character. The great task of the minister is to educate people to the 
point in which Christ’s standards are their own. Once possessed of 
them they may move on to any phase of social service. But this is an 
educational task. 

The difficulty which an open-minded minister faces when he comes 
to educate his church in the new appreciation of the Scriptures and 
Christianity is given sympathetic treatment. The need of the minis- 
ter’s thinking of God in terms of modern science if he is to appeal to a 
modern world is especially treated. The man who can read Dr. Faunce’s 
words without feeling that God is still at work is certainly irresponsive 
to modern prophets. Particularly significant is the chapter on “The 
Direction of Religious Education.” In this President Faunce comes 
more closely into touch with the actual task of the preacher as affected 
by the work of the church. It 1s a helpful chapter with all its criticism. © 
It makes a number of suggestions as to practical methods, but the pre- 
vailing thought of the chapter is expressed in this striking sentence, 
which is the key to the entire work: “To explain Christ’s attitude 
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toward God and man, toward the family and the church, toward knowl- 
edge and joy and sacrifice and death and eternity, to show what it 
means to enter into that attitude so as again to say, ‘Christ liveth in me’ 
—that is the endless task of the Christian preacher.” This, too, is an 
educational task. 

Nor does the volume leave the minister outside the general sweep 
of education as it exists in colleges and schools, in labor unions and 
political discussions. In all of these means of education he is to have 
a part, not for the sake of debate or for the sake of domineering, but 
for the sake of participating and so evangelizing the educational forces 
of the entire community. 

It is impossible for any one at all acquainted with the needs of 
Protestant churches to fail to see the vital significance of such a concep- 
tion of the minister’s work. Too many churches have been ruined 
because the preacher wished quick rather than abiding results. Popu- 
larity is not necessarily evidence of permanent influence. The minister 
who cannot patiently face his problem and érain men to occupy his own 
Christ-centered point of view is not facing the educational task involved 
in an efficient ministry. 

The Pedagogical Bible School, by Samuel B. Haslett, Ph.D., is 
described by the author as “a scientific study of the Sunday school 
with chief reference to the curriculum.”’ This description is accurate. 
In Part I the author traces the history of the Sunday school; in Part IT 
he discusses adolescence in considerable detail; and in Part III he 
discusses the curriculum as adjusted to the nature of the child. The 
volume was published in 1903 and so does not bring the history of the 
Sunday school quite down to date. The last few years have shown very 
decided advances in a number of departments of Sunday-school work, 
but Part II is permanently valuable. The volume is affected by the 
interests of G. Stanley Hall, with whom the author studied. It is 
natural, therefore, that particular attention should be paid to the 
physical characteristics of young people. The general criticism that is 
to be passed on all of the religious psychology that is produced under 
the influence of Dr. Hall is the tendency to over-magnify the sex instincts. 
Dr. Haslett avoids this to a very considerable extent, but does not alto- 
gether avoid temptation. Based as his conclusions are largely upon 
questionnaires, they are subject to the modification which that method 
demands, namely, questionnaires disclose the characteristics of the man 
who answers questionnaires and he constitutes a class by himself. 
Dr. Haslett has given in the discussion any number of interesting 
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anecdotes which will serve at least to suggest questions for any minister 
or Sunday-school teacher who wishes to be really acquainted with the 
needs of adolescents. The last few years have made very much more 
common the belief that young people are not thoroughly adult, but 
this volume has still an important message in this particular. We 
particularly would call attention to the section which deals with the 
simultaneous existence of contradictory tendencies in adolescent life. 

In Part III the author moves over into the application of general 
psychological principles to the building up of a philosophy of the Sunday- 
school curriculum. On pp. 216-21 there is a capital summary of the 
“recapitulation” theory as a basis of a method for religious instruction. 
At the same time there is full recognition given such elements as environ- 
ment or social conditions in which pupils are growing up. On pp. 233 f. 
are given the principles which should govern in the building up of a 
Bible course of study. These principles would not seem particularly 
revolutionary to those who are familiar with the recent advances in 
Sunday-school curricula, but they are none the less highly important 
and well stated from the point of view of psychology. The volume at 
this point is not as elaborate or as conclusive as the volume by Pease 
entitled An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum, It is interesting, 
however, to see how on the basis of his principles the author arrives at 
many of the same conclusions as other students of the problem who have 
worked independently. The latter part of the book is filled with a 
number of suggestions for advance courses for more mature students. 
The chief value of the book is, however, not in its suggestions as to 
curricula, but in its presentation of psychological principles such as 
every pastor and Sunday-school teacher ought to know. 

A different book both in method and in principle is The Modern 
Sunday School in Principle and Practice, by H. F. Cope, general secretary 
of the Religious Education Association. Instead of presenting an elabo- 
rate psychological study, after a brief introductory history of the Sunday 
school it passes to such definite matters as officers, equipment, manual 
training, discipline, finances, libraries, etc. It is a thoroughly practical 
volume and well merits the study of all those who actually wish to make 
the Sunday school efficient. The chapter on officers and their duties, 
for example, describes an organization which, although on paper seems 
somewhat elaborate, when once fairly studied is seen to be thoroughly 
business-like. The chapter on the pastor and the Sunday school is not 
so detailed as to obscure some general principles which must rule in 
every Sunday school. Chap. VII gives practical directions for the 
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grading of a Sunday school, and these on the whole seem workable. 
The chief caution which should be given in this connection is, however, 
the need of remembering that paper constitutions will not walk of them- 
selves. Many a Sunday school has been graded well on paper which 
is very confused in practice. Mr. Cope’s directions, both in this regard 
and other matters, are eminently sane. A school organized on the gen- 
eral lines which he indicates would almost inevitably become more 
efficient. 

In reading these and similar volumes one will do well to remember 
that efficiency in the Sunday school as -well as in every branch of the 
church will depend ultimately on the quality of life that goes into its 
management. Ideals are indispensable, but they have to be embodied 
in practical-minded people before they amount to much. A thoroughly 
devoted Sunday-school teacher will be able to accomplish many good 
things wholly apart from any knowledge of the laws of psychology. 
But this is only one side, and is only to say that any strong person will 
accomplish things individually simply because of his strength. This 
by no means obviates the necessity of a Sunday school being conducted 
methodically. A Sunday school is not an individual; it is an institu- 
tion, and must be conducted as an institution. It is at this point that 
something like scientific management as set forth in Mr. Cope’s book 
is really important. If strong lives can be so combined and directed 
the results will be doubly satisfactory. 

There is one fallacy which sometimes creeps into discussions of reli- 
gious education, namely, that methods which have been successful in 
secular education can be transferred bodily into the Sunday school. 
The difficulty here lies obviously in the fact that the primary object 
of the Sunday school is the production of character, while that of the 
day school is giving information with the hope that it may produce 
good citizens. At points both endeavors are the same, but there is 
no more reason why character should result from good historical infor- 
mation about the Bible than about any other subject. One criticism 
that is to be passed upon many attempts at Sunday-school reformation 
is that the attempts have been concentrated upon the question of mate- 
rials of religious education. Such emphasis was undoubtedly a necessary 
phase in the reorganization of religious instruction, but it would be a 
serious mistake to let the ideal of educational efficiency stop at this 
point. There must be added to this reorganization of the materials of 
education a full and equally systematic study of the practice of religion, 
the inculcation of doctrine, the training in practical altruism. In our 
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zeal for better instruction in the Sunday school we should be careful 
not to lose sight of the element of efficiency which the Sunday school 
always possessed in actually envoking spiritual life. In the same pro- 
portion as the Sunday school in the past has been an actual force in the 
life of the church will the conservation of the desirable things of the 
older type of Sunday school be desirable. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is, in your opinion, the main purpose of the Sunday school ? 

2. What modifications in the organization of the Sunday school have been 
made necessary by the development of the day school ? 

3. Is there necessarily any loss of unity in a thoroughly graded Sunday 
school ? 

4. Should there be any radically different method of organization to hold 
the children, the adolescent and the adult members of the Sunday school ? 

5. What share should the minister have in determining the character of 
the education given in the Sunday school ? 

6. Has the minister time to give to the direction of the educational 
activities of his church ? 

7. In the church with two or more ministers is it best that the educational 
work be delegated wholly to one of them ? 


ADDITIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 

George A. Coe, Education in Religion and Morals. 

Henry F. Cope, The Evolution of the Sunday School. 

W. W. Smith, Religious Education. 

George W. Pease, An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum. 

George W. Mead, Modern Methods in Sunday-School Work. 

Milton S. Littlefield, Handwork in the Sunday School. 

Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews, Principles and Ideals for the Sunday 
School. 

Religious Education, a monthly magazine published by The Religious Educa- 
tion Association. 

Religious Education Through Graded Instruction, a handbook published by 
The University of Chicago Press (free). 

Annual Reports of the Religious Education Association. 
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The American Enstitute of Sacred Literature 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 


Students of the Social and Ethical Teaching of Jesus have considered 
his teaching concerning The Character of God as a Basis of Morality, The 
Highest Good, Sin and Punishment, Repentance, Forgiveness and Faith, 
as well as the sources for a study of the teaching of Jesus. Students of 
the Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books have con- 
sidered the books of Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, I, 
IT Samuel, I, II Kings, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, chaps. i-xxxix. Helps for 
leaders of classes in these subjects have appeared each month since October 
in the BrBLICAL WorLD, THE CLUB LEADER’S EXCHANGE under the 
direction of GEORGIA LOUISE CHAMBERLIN, Secretary of the Reading and 
Library Department of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


THE SOCIAL AND ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS' 


In the discussion of the topic to be presented this month, Jesus’ 
teaching concerning the brotherhood of man, we are at once thrown 
back to the primary principle of the fatherhood of God, and thus we shall 
study these two tenets of the Christian faith together. So little is this 
conception of the organization of human beings in relation to a divine 
father found in the Old Testament that it may truly be said to be the 
great spiritual discovery of Jesus. This discovery once made by the 
open mind of Jesus broke down to him all barriers between race and 
creed, and made possible for the first time a universal religion. 

Many of the teachings of Jesus seem, upon comparison with the teach- 
ings of his predecessors, the prophets, to be but clearer and more prac- 
tical statements of ethical truth which had been earlier revealed, and lost 
sight of by the people of Jesus’ day. This most fundamental doctrine 
of the fatherhood of God and the consequent brotherhood of man was 
to Jesus the solution of the past history of his people, and the key to the 
future destiny of the human race. Whether at first grasping its full 

* Course book from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, The Social and 
Ethical Teaching of Jesus, by Shailer Mathews. so cents. Postage 4 cents. 
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significance for the world or not, Jesus was early forced, by the hostility 
of the Jews to such an interpretation of God, into the broadest applica- 
tion of his principle to the whole world. To bring the class to see the 
revolutionary character of this principle will be a task worthy of the most 
careful study. 

A program for the first meeting may be: (1) The character of sons of 
God naturally resulting from the character of the father, God. (2) Some 
modern examples of the organization of individuals into groups for the 
good of society as a whole: (a) The Christian church, (6) Christian 
associations, (c) The Salvation Army, (d) Social settlements, (e) Other 
organizations. (3) What brotherly service are labor organizations 
rendering to society that the church could not give? (4) The demands 
of our own community upon Christian brotherhood and the part which 
our own church may take in bringing about a better condition. 

Question for discussion: Is Christianity ever likely to become uni- 
versal ? 

The second meeting may lay special emphasis upon the life of Jesus 
as an exemplification of his own teaching concerning brotherhood through 
sonship under the following heads: (1) His life with his apostles. (2) His 
conduct upon social occasions. (3) His disregard of the local prejudices 
of his people. (4) His attitude toward non-Jews. (5) His frequent 
as well as final sacrifice of himself for the good of his cause. (6) His 
treatment of his enemies. 

Question for discussion: Can a selfish man be religious ? 


REFERENCE READING 


Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the Social Crisis, chap. vi; Hyde, Outlines 
of Social Theology, chaps. i, ii, and ix; Mathews, The Church and the Changing 
Order, chap. iv; Mathews, The Social Teaching of Jesus, chaps. iii, viii, and ix; 
Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question, chaps. ii and vii; Stevens, The 
Teaching of Jesus, chaps. vi and xi; Gilbert, The Revelation of Jesus, pp. 131- 
44; Hyde, Jesus’ Way, chaps. vii and ix; Clarke, The Ideal of Jesus, chaps. 
vi and vii. 

See also references under the study for December, ‘The Kingdom of God.”’ 

Articles under the following heads will be found in Hastings’ Dictionary of 
Christ and the Gospels: “Father,” “Fatherhood,” “Son of God,” “Son of 
Man,” “Kingdom of Heaven,” “Sermon on the Mount,” “Samaria,” ‘‘Samari- 
tan”; in Hastings’ one-volume Dictionary of the Bible articles on “Children of 
God,” “Person of Christ,” and in the four-volume edition articles on nearly all 
of the above topics. 
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THE ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS? 


In the books contributing to the thought of this period we have 
portions of the work of four prophets, Nahum, Zephaniah, Habbakuk, 
and Jeremiah, as well as the remarkable recasting of the laws of the 
period as found in Deuteronomy. In order to avoid “scrappiness” in 
the classwork it seems best therefore to treat all of the books except 
Jeremiah in the first meeting, leaving the entire program of the second 
meeting for this great prophet. 

A study of the historical chart, which is so essential at this time, will 
show us the long reign of Manasseh in which the Jehovah religion was 
seemingly at its lowest ebb, and yet out of which came the reaction of 
priests and prophets which resulted in bringing forward the codified 
laws of Deuteronomy, based on the revolutionary principle of one centra] 
sanctuary, the abolition of all others being deemed by the advocates of 
Jehovah essential to their purpose of securing purity of worship. Our 
chart shows us also the great Scythian invasion which brought terror 
to all the countries contiguous to Palestine, followed by the death of the 
too venturesome, but noble king, Josiah, and the fall of Nineveh, the 
ancient enemy of Israel, before the combined onslaught of Babylonia 
and Media. The prophets of this period will tell us of the vacillating 
policy of the Judean kings in their uncertainty as to whether alliance 
with Egypt or Babylonia would afford safety, an attitude resulting in the 
capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, the destruction of the city, and 
the deportation of the inhabitants. We have here fifty years, the black- 
est of Israel’s history, and yet presenting prophets of Jehovah whose 
faith in the ultimate destiny of the Hebrew people did not waver, and 
whose conception of the ethical quality of the Hebrew God rose higher 
and higher. In this period also we are compelled to face, with the 
Hebrews, the problems of a transient quality in the prophetic messages, 
and to search for the permanent note. The failure at this time of 
Isaiah’s theory of the inviolability of Jerusalem, which was Isaiah’s 
inference from his conception of a holy God, an inference which to 
Jeremiah, who conceived God as equally holy, seemed impossible, is a 
case in point. 

A program for the first meeting may be: (1) The Scythian invasion: 
(a) Historically considered, (6) As interpreted by Zephaniah, Habakkuk, 
and Jeremiah. (2) The Book of Deuteronomy: (a) Its possible authors, 

2 Course book from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, The Origin and 


Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books, by Georgia Louise Chamberlin. 50 
cents. Postage 4 cents. 
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(b) An analysis of its contents, (c) Its relation to previous law books. 
(3) The reformation of Josiah and its underlying principle of one God, one 
sanctuary, and one priesthood. (4) The fall of Nineveh and the reading 
of Nahum’s triumphal ode. 

Subject for discussion: How far were Israel’s prophets right in inter- 
preting historical events as the direct acts of Jehovah? 

The second program, devoted chiefly to Jeremiah, may present: 
(x) A sketch of Jeremiah’s life. (2) Jeremiah and the popular prophets 
of his day. (3) Analysis of Jeremiah’s methods as a preacher. (4) 
Jeremiah’s solution, in view of the imminent fall of Jerusalem, of the 
problem of Jehovah’s promises. (5) The city of Jerusalem in the thought 
of Hebrew prophets from Amos to Jeremiah. 

Subjects for discussion: (1) Suppose that the successive kings in 
Jerusalem had heeded Jeremiah’s warning, would the fate of the city 
have been changed? (2) What saying of Jeremiah do you consider the 
greatest contribution to the idea of God as held by his predecessors ? 


REFERENCE READING 


Kent, History of the Hebrew People, pp. 159-204; Smith, Old Testament 
History, pp. 254-300; Wade, Old Testament History, pp. 373-04 and chap. 
xiii; MacFadyen, Introduction to the Old Testament Books, pp. 140-61, 206-18; 
Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 232-60, 314-20; 
Batten, The Hebrew Prophet, pp. 239-65; Cornill, The Prophets of Israel, 
pp. 71-108; Chamberlin, The Hebrew Prophets, chap. xi; Cheyne, Jeremiah, 
His Life and Times; Driver, The Book of Jeremiah; Gillies, Jeremiah, the Man 
and His Message. 

Articles may be found in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, both the one-volume 
and the four-volume editions, on the following topics: ‘‘ Anathoth,” “‘ Nineveh,”’ 
“Jerusalem,” “Assyria and Babylonia,” ‘“ Megiddo,” “Scythians,” ‘“ Deuter- 
onomy,” “High-place,” “Amon,” “Jehoahaz,” “Jehoiakim,”’ “‘ Jehoiachin,”’ 
“‘Zedekiah,”’ “ Josiah,” ‘‘ Manasseh,” “ Nebuchadrezzar,” ‘“‘ Jeremiah,” ‘“‘ Habak- 
kuk,” “Zephaniah,” “Nahum.” 
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WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE 


American theological scholarship has suffered an unusual loss in the 
death of Professor William Newton Clarke, which occurred on January 
14, 1912. For the past dozen years his writings have probably been 
more widely influential than those of any other distinctively theological 
scholar in our country. His sincere and profound religious faith lent 
a reassuring tone to his messages while he was facing and voicing the 
perplexities of the present transition period in religious thinking. 
Because of this unfailing spiritual emphasis, he was able to lead men 
gradually and tactfully, without unnecessary alarm or sensation, into 
sympathy with the scientific spirit in theological scholarship. Hundreds 
of pastors and teachers owe to him a debt of gratitude for having revealed 
the possibility of a theology which should preserve the evangelical 
emphasis together with an open-minded search for the truth. Through 
his leadership men have been able to advance in their understanding of 
religion by the inspiring pathway of evolution instead of by the painful 
crisis of revolution. 

Professor Clarke in 1909, under the title, Sixty Years with the Bible, 
published a delightful narrative of his personal growth in theological 
thought. Beginning with the usual belief in the infallibility of the 
Scriptures, he was led by the honesty and thoroughness of his study to 
discover that the real meaning of the Bible cannot be ascertained unless 
the student brings to his task such equipment that exegesis becomes a 
creative activity, and not a mere reproduction of scriptural ideas. The 
difference between the conception of biblical interpretation with which 
he began and the ideal to which his scholarship led him has been admi- 
rably expressed by him in the following words: “‘At first I said ‘The 
Scriptures limit me to this’; later I said, ‘The Scriptures open my way 
to this.’ At first I was regarding the restraints of the Bible; afterward 
I was following out its spirit.” 

But deeply as Dr. Clarke was interested in biblical scholarship, his 
great influence lay in the realm of theological thinking. His only exegeti- 
cal work is a commentary on Mark, written in the eighties, before the 
problems of historical criticism were acutely felt. The book which first 
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commanded wide attention was his Outlines of Christian Theology, which 
grew out of his work as a teacher of theology, and which, after first being 
privately printed, was revised and published in 1898. With the excep- 
tion of a pioneer attempt by Professor Lewis F. Stearns in 1893, this was 
the first treatise on systematic theology in this country which frankly 
abandoned the traditional ideal and optimistically proposed to set forth 
religious beliefs as the product of religious experience rather than as 
externally revealed truths which we must appropriate on the basis of 
authority. ‘ Religion,” said Dr. Clarke, “is the reality of which theol- 
ogy is the study.” ‘Where shall Christian theology find its materials ? 
Anywhere. It should learn from any teacher that can teach it, and 
receive light from any source.” 

In this spirit, he published in 1899 What Shall We Think of Chris- 
tianity? a series of lectures delivered at Johns Hopkins University, in 
which the living experience underlying doctrines and institutions was 
lucidly set forth. Can I Believe in God the Father? published in 1899, 
contains the lectures delivered at the Harvard Summer School of The- 
ology in that year. A Study of Christian Missions (1900) is one of the 
most discriminating expositions ever published of the spirit of efficient 
missionary enterprise. The Nathaniel William Taylor lectures at Yale 
in 1905 on The Use of the Scriptures in Theology embody an attempt to 
to state frankly the outcome for theology of an untrammeled adoption 
of the critical-historical method of studying the Bible. In 1909 appeared 
his contribution to the International Theological Library, The Christian 
Doctrine of God, and his Sixty Years with the Bible. His latest work, 
appearing only a few months before his death, is an attempt to define 
the essence of Christianity in terms of The Ideal of Jesus. 

All of these works are marked by lucidity of style, freedom from 
polemic, absolute candor, reverent appreciation of traditional views, and 
equally reverent regard for the needs and ideals of the present age. 
They admirably reveal the rich spiritual experience of the man who 
constantly grows in mind and broadens in sympathy. For a long time 
to come they will serve to steady and to reassure those who are making 
the perilous transition from a religion of authority to the religion of 
the Spirit. 

It involves no disparagement of this great service rendered by Dr. 
Clarke if we recognize that his theology, valuable as it is in exhibiting the 
reverent spirit of truth-seeking, does not reveal an entirely consistent 
method of procedure. It would have been remarkable if he had entirely 
eliminated the influence of the authority-ideal under which his youthful 
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thinking was shaped. Logically, however, the authority-ideal is incom- 
patible withcriticalmethod. Solongasone conceives his task to be that of 
an expounder of an authoritatively given system, his attitude of mind is 
very different from that of the critical inquirer who does not care whether 
his conclusions agree with those of antiquity or not so long as they are 
true. Dr. Clarke yielded now to one ideal, now to the other. In both 
cases he was absolutely sincere, and his theology was free from any sus- 
picion of artificial compulsion. His spirit was genuinely scientific, but 
the tools with which he had learned to work were largely shaped by the 
dogmatic and homiletic procedure of the past generation. In other 
words, inspiring as are his expositions of theology, he does not furnish 
the critical reader with any definite method by which to work out con- 
clusions for himself. He is a great prophet, summoning men to the lofty 
vision of a theology which shall need no external proofs; but he has left 
to others the task of building the highway of accurate method over 
which multitudes may travel. It will require courage and faith if his 
disciples and followers are to do their part as well as he did his. 
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Book Reviews 


THE MODERN QUEST FOR GOD 


The three books here noticed' are characteristic of the religious fer- 
ment of our day. Our inherited theology has based the confidence of 
Christians on the definite intervention into the world of supernatural 
factors which manifest the saving power of God. Now modern science 
tends to eliminate the extraordinary marvels on which Christian faith 
has relied. There is thus laid upon modern theologians the task of 
reinforcing faith against the influences which are weakening the old 
bulwarks. Such reinforcement may be undertaken in either of two 
ways: The historicity of miraculous interventions may be defended; or 
the attempt may be made to transfer confidence from the supernatural 
to the normal as the realm of God’s revelation. 

The little book on Miracles contains reprints of several articles origi- 
nally published in The Guardian, in reply to Mr. J. M. Thompson’s book 
entitled, Miracles in the New Testament.2, Mr. Thompson, while asserting 
strongly his belief in the Incarnation, asserts that this belief does not 
require for its support the affirmation of the historicity of the New 
Testament miracles. Indeed, Mr. Thompson argued that historical 
criticism makes untenable the confident assertion that the miracles 
recorded in the New Testament writings are accounts of actual events. 
The seven contributions to this rejoinder all take issue with Mr. 
Thompson’s thesis, and attempt to show that his denial of the historicity 
of the miracles of the New Testament is marked by a lack of critical 
accuracy. They insist that if we are actually guided by an objective 

* Miracles: Papers and Sermons Contributed to the “Guardian.” By W. Lock, 
W. Sanday, H. S. Holland, H. H. Williams, and H.S. Holland. With a prefatory note 
by H. S. Holland. London, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1911. Pp. vit136. 2s. 6d. net. 

Some Thoughts on God, and His Methods of Manifestation and Revelation. By J. 
Gurnhill. London, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, Green & Co., 1911. 
Pp. xii+224. 4s. net. 

The Divinity of Christ. By Edward Scribner Ames. Chicago: The Bethany 
Press, 1911. Pp. 123. 75 cents. 


2 Miracles in the New Testament. By J. M. Thompson. London: Arnold Con- 
stable & Co. 
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survey of the evidence, the verdict must be in favor of the miracles, 
including that of the supernatural birth. Only two of the essays recog- 
nize the real point at issue, viz., the philosophical question as to what 
we mean by the supernatural, and what place it has in our actual religious 
faith. All the writers, however, actually make their final appeal to a 
fundamental belief in the supernatural. “Jf” (so they argue) “we really 
believe in the Incarnation, it is reasonable to expect that the incarnate 
deity would manifest his power in extraordinary ways.” The book thus 
makes it evident that the affirmation or denial of miracles is not exclu- 
sively a matter of historical research. The data of the New Testament 
will inevitably be interpreted in accordance with already existing preju- 
dice. Until the significance of the prejudice on one side or the other is 
examined, the debate is sure to be confused and inconclusive. 

The second book, bearing the title, Some Thoughts on God, represents 
the type of mind which feels that the cause has been won if the old 
wine can be poured into new bottles which bear a “‘scientific”’ label. It 
is to be feared that a theological “pure food law”’ would detect serious 
discrepancies between the label and the content. Mr. Gurnhill outlines 
an inductive study, by which he proposes to see if the universe, interpreted 
in terms of evolutionary philosophy concepts, does or does not confirm 
the ideas provided by revelation. In thus distinguishing two distinct 
sources of knowledge, viz., universe and revelation concerning the world, 
the supernaturalistic presupposition is clear. Critical objections to 
certain doctrines are met by the inquiry, “Would it be reasonable to 
expect a divine revelation that did not involve mystery? Is not mana 
mystery to himself? . . . . If this be so, then @ fortiori we ought not 
to be surprised to meet with mystery in things not human, but divine. 
Credo quia incredibile. The very mysteries of Christian Faith become 
the certificate of its veracity; and without mystery it would lose its 
claim to be divine.” To open the door thus to any “mysteries” pro- 
claimed by “revelation”’ will seem to those who have felt the searching 
demands of exactness prescribed by modern critical study like begging 
the whole question. 

Dr. Ames approaches his problem from the point of view of one who 
has learned to use the empirical method with confidence. His little 
book contains six sermons on the general subject of the religious sig- 
nificance of Jesus. The second sermon, entitled “An Empirical View of 
Jesus,” presents the main features of his faith. He feels that to attempt 
to define Jesus in terms of God would be like trying to ascertain the value 
of the known factors in an algebraic problem by defining them in terms 
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of the unknown x. We know what Jesus was, what ideals he inculcated, 
what kind of life he lived. To take him as the guide to a living faith in 
the God whom his faith reached is more profitable than to insist that we 
shall define him in terms of God. This position, Dr. Ames insists, does 
not lead to Unitarianism. In fact, he preserves a remarkably strong 
sense of the value of the Christ-mysticism which is characteristic of 
orthodoxy. But he insists that it is the experience of enrichment of 
personal life which is the real thing, not the assertion of the factual 
existence of an objective person, Christ, who personally causes the 
experience to be bornin us. He therefore uses the language of Paulinism, 
while rejecting, or at least declining to use, the Pauline ontology. This 
very pragmatic position is open to considerable criticism. The 
recognition of the great religious value of this experience is indeed a 
welcome evidence of the genuinely empirical spirit which characterizes 
the author’s thinking. As a matter of fact social inheritance preserves 
emotionally certain attitudes even when intellectually the basis for them 
is gone. But whether such a social-mystic experience as Dr. Ames 
outlines will continue to be possible for those who have actually ceased 
to affirm the orthodox Christology is a question which cannot be answered 
in advance in the affirmative. The book is an unusually stimulating 
invitation to try the experiment of a practical and empirical as opposed 


to an intellectual and apologetic approach to the attainment of religious 
satisfaction. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


New Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
H. Vosen ET F. KAuLEN. Rudimenta Linguae Hebraicae scholis publicis et domesticae 
disciplinae brevissime accommodata. Nova editio, quam recognovit et auxit 
J. Scoumacuer. St. Louis: B. Herder, 1911. Pp. xi+171. 70 cents. 


This is an elementary Hebrew grammar by Catholic scholars. It is along tradi- 
tional lines and in Latin. It presents the most obvious facts of Hebrew grammar 
simply and clearly. 


ARTICLES 
M. L. Marcouis. “The Elephantine Documents.” Jewish Quarterly Review, Janu- 
ary, 1912, pp. 419-43. 
A general survey of the contents of Sachau’s final publication of all the papyri 
from Elephantine now in the Museum in Berlin. The text of the article is enriched 


ot by many footnotes on subordinate topics. 
i P. Doorme. “Cyrus le Grand.” Revue biblique, January, 1912, pp. 22-49. 
; A careful and useful study of all the available sources for the life of Cyrus, with 
e a reconstruction of his history. 
G.A.Smitu. “The Natural Strength of the Psalms.”” The Expositor, January, 1912, 
pp. I-15. 


A good appreciation of the religious value of the Psalter. 
S. R. Driver. “The Book of Judges, III: Deborah and Barak.” Jbid., pp. 24-38- 
A continuation of the detailed introduction to and exposition of Judges begun 
cin earlier issues. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
BowEN, Ciayton R. The Resurrection in the New Testament: An Examination of the 

Earliest References to the Rising of Jesus and of Christians from the Dead. [Crown 

Theological Library.] New York: Putnam, to11. Pp. viiit+490. $1.75. 

A rigorously critical historical inquiry into the subject, the witness of Paul, Mark, 
Matthew, Luke, and John being taken up successively. Professor Bowen believes 
the real secret of the “appearances” to have been “the impress of Jesus’ personality 
on his disciples. It was so deep and strong, in a word, that they saw him after he 
Ma had died.”” It was this impression of his personality upon them that “made possible 
for them the faith that he could not be holden of death” (p. 456). 


ARTICLES 
Bowen, Crayton R. ' “John the Baptist in the New Testament.” American Journa! 


of Theology, January, 1912. Pp. 90-106. 

Following a suggestion of Baldensperger’s, Professor Bowen presents the interest- 
ing theory that our gospels reflect the use of a John the Baptist document; that 
this accords with the evident wide esteem in which John was held in circles outside 
of Palestine in the first century, and that inadequate attention has hitherto been 
paid to a reputation which, even after his death, made John in many minds a 
worthy rival of Jesus himself. Professor Bowen has ‘collected a remarkable array of 
evidence for these suggestions. 
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